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“DISASTERS AT SEA.” | 


Sucu is the heading which often startles our reading 
public, especially that portion which bas “friends and | 
orothers” on the treacherous waves. A few days ago | 
arrived the steamer Java, bringing with her a full com. | 
plement of ~assengers, and the sad intelligence of a 
‘‘ disaster at sea.” In the dark hours of the night, that 
powerful vessel ran into the Norwegian bark Annita, | 
striking her amidsh’ps, and the vessel went down into | 
the depths of the ocean, carrying with her eleven lives. | 
The poor crew had not time for prayer or petition, but 
were hurled into eternity without a moment’s notice, and 
before any possible preparation could have been made to; 
save them. A day or two before, the passengers were | 
startled by the cry of ‘“‘A man overboard !”—this wal 
also at night—and although every exertion was made to | 
save the unforiunate sailor, he was lost in the dark and | 
turbulent waves. 

In view of these occurrences, which so saddened the 
returning sojourners from Europe, a meeting of passen- 
gers was held August 27th, of which the following is the 
official record : 





! 





“ A meeting of passengers was held on board the Cunard steam- 
ship Java, on Sunday, August 27th, 1871. On motion of Mr. 
Charles E, Strong, of New York, Mr. J. B. Dutcher, of New York, 
was called to the chair ; and, on motion of Mr. W. B. Bradford, of | 
New York, Mr. George S. Partridge, Jr.. of New York, was ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

‘*Mr. Dutcher, in taking the chair, briefly stated that the object 
of the meeting was to give an expression of sympathy for the 
families and relatives of the unfortunate men who had lost their 
lives by the distressing accident which had taken place, and to 
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offer material aid and comfort to the families of such of these men 
as might require it, and to suggest that a committee be at once 
appointed to take entire charge of the matter. 

“The selection of the committee was left in the hands of the 
chairman, who appointed the following gentlemen to act as mem- 
bers of said committee: Rev. Edward Bell, England ; Lord Adajr, 
England ; Colonel John M. Catlin, New York; Mr. Frank Leslie, 
New York; Henry B. Samuelson, Esq., M.P., England; Mr. 
Charles E. Strong, New York ; Colonel De Wolf, Toledo, Ohio. 

“The following preamble and resolutions were adopted : 

“ Whereas, During vur voyage two distr essing accidents have 
occurred, and eleven human beings have been suddenly hurried 
into eternity ; and Whereas, It is known that nearly all of those 
who were lost have left families dependent on them ; it is therefore 

“ Resolved, That we, the passengers on the Java, pay to Mr. 
Charles E. Strong, Treasurer, the sums set opposite to our names, 
to be used as the Treasurer may best elect for the benefit of the 
ifflicted by this sad event; and that we bow in humble acoration 


| and devout thanksgiving to Almighty God for the support vouch- 


safed to us during the terrible hours of suspense regarding the 


| safety of our own ship, and for cur deli verance through a merciful 
Providence from threatening death. 


‘“* Resolved, That from our experience on this and on other 


| voyages, we consider that, to insure every posrible chance of sav- 


ing life in cases such as are under consideration : 
“1, All sea-going passenger-sh ips should be pro~‘ded with ap- 


| pliances for lowering boats more safe, more speccy and more easy 
| of management, than those with which they are usually provided. 


“2. Buoys, with port-fires rea dy for immediate ignition, which 
have been in use in the nava! service, ought to be kept always 
ready on deck, to be thrown overboard to mak the place of an 


| acci ent. 


«3, In foggy weather, and at night, the Jime light, which has 
already been successfully used, or other lights of «qual brilliancy, 
ought to be burned at the masthead, in place of the oil lampin 
present use. 

“‘ Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the captain and 
officers of the Java in the trying position in which these distressing 
accidents have placed them, and that we desire most earnestly to 
testify our high appreciation of their prompt and efficient action 
during so much of the terrible scenes as passed under our imme- 
diate observation. 

“‘ Resolved, That our highest admiration was excited by the 


' prompt and humane conduct of third officer James Murdoch, w 
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boat’s crew—Peter Wilson, James Davis, Geo: 
Wylie and Edward Jones—who bravely tempted the 
dangers of the angry sea on the on of the loss 
of one of our crew ; and we would also _ in the 
highest pr.ise of the bravery of fourth officer Robert 
Ounninghem Me with crew of James Brown, 
Thomas McQuinn, Henry Newman and Henry Flagg ; 
and of third officer James Murdoch, with his 
crew of John Simpson, James Glidden, Jacob Vere 
and Thomas Manson, who, risking their own lives, 
endeavored to rescue their fellow-men from a terrible 
death.” 

The points indicated in the above well- 
pointed, most opportune and appropriate reso- 
lutions, are worthy, not alone of public, but of 
professional attention. There is no allegation 
that the officers of the Java did not do their 
duty, fully and faithfully. There is an allega- 
tion that, for some small notion of economy, 
the captain of the Annita did not dohis. He 
is,where no indication of his own conduct can 
reach us, and we shall not, by remotest impli- 
cation, censure him. But we must be al- 
lowed to ask why rich, “paying” lines of 
steamers like the Cunard line should not 
arry at their mast-head electric or other 
lights, of which science furnishes so many ex- 
amples, that would penetrate the densest dark- 
ness and the heaviest fog? We must, be al- 
lowed to ask why the parsimony of the owners 
of the poorest wayfarer on the sea—carrying 
coal or cotton—should prevent them from pro- 
tecting the lives of the humble men—fathers, 
husbands, or brothers—who constitute their 
crews, from the possible, but remote dangers 
of. collision with those gigantic monsters of 
the deep, which bring fire and water and the 
wayward winds to service, and haughtily defy 
the elements? 


Soreign news with far greater completeness than | snuffing out a scent, or following up 
any contemporary, the major part of its space is | than these amateur detectives, who eke out | doing a man’s work in a very manly way ; and 
devoted to the labors of its American artist- | with their lively fancies the facts which their | 
reporters ; and thus, while in superiority as to | pertinacious inquisition may have revealed to 
representations of foreign news it outmeasures | them. 


its colleagues by about 3 to 1, its superiority in 


say 100 to 0. 
ten times as many items of news as any Ameri- 
can journal. In the proper business of an 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER it is absolutely with- 
out competitor. 








INTERVIEWING. 
At of us who have laughed over the comic 


humors of ‘Paul Pry,” must feel some sur- 
prise at seeing that amusing, though not over- 











| nals. 


| intrusion of this daily nuisance as a thing of 
course ; and the American public is rapidly 





in domestic as well as in public life. 


intrusion on his privacy, by the stray scrib- 


blers of his time, seeking to ‘‘interview” him, | of very recent growth. 
may be plaintively re-echoed by every man in | traced to the late N. P. Willis, who first scan- 
this country who either holds a public posi- | dalized the literary guild of two continents by 


tion or has met with a domestic misfortune ; 
for the modern Interviewer, unlike his ancient 
brother, has adopted that ‘‘rule of savage 





It is alleged, without good foundation we 
hope, that most transport or merchant vessels 
never exhibit a light except when they dis- | 
cover one—in other words, they endeavor to 
save an ounce or two of oil, taking the remote 
chance of a collision. A chance remote, it is 
true, for the ocean is wide ; but a chance that 
may end, as in the case of the Annila, in 
terrible disaster. 

The whole subject—the loss of the poor 
sailor a day or two before this catastrophe 
being by no means the least suggestive — 


condition,” and, more cruel than the Indian, 


| always scalps living victims ! 


‘«¢Shut, shut the door, good John !’ fatigued, I said ; 
‘Tie up the knocker' Say, !'m sick—I’m dead !’ 
What walls can gnard me, or what thickets hide? 
They pierce my thickets, thro’ my grots they glide! 
No day is sacred—not the church is free ! 

E’en Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to me |” 


Thus plained the poet of Twickenham ; but 
his bores were only would-be authors. How 
much more dire would have been his miule- 
dictions if these Interviewers had come to get 





brings to our minds the pregnant question, 
**Can these events be called dispensations of 
Providence, or defaults of man ?” | 

For the paltry gain of half a day of time, 
shall gigantic steamers rush over the Fishing 
Banks of Newfoundland, running down, as 
they do annually by scores, the vessels of the 
hardy men who add to our wealth, while 
affording the best material for our marine ? 

How to light ships—how to add to the 
facility .of lowering boats—how, in short, to | 
add to the security of life and property on the | 
ocean—are questions on which we shall be | 
glad to receive intelligent suggestions, and we 
promise to afford to such as offer them a fair 
hearing, and, when the case requires it, ample 
illustration. We are the servants of the people 
—the people from whom we derive our sup- 
port, and to whose safety and happiness it 
is our duty to contribute to the best of our 
power, 


‘ 
| 
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NOTICE. 


With the present number we commence, under 
the happiest auspices and with an unprecedented 
completeness of organi-ation, our Thirty-third 
Volume. We speak simply in the interest of the 
public when we cal! attention to the fact that this 
is the only ILLUSTRATED NEWSpaPEr of the jirst 
class in the United States. It is the sole pur- 
veyor of PICTORIAL NEws in our country—the 
only journal doing the business and occupying 
the rank of the Tlustrated London News, in 


in Paris; and the Mllustrirte Zeitung, in 
Leipsic. Like those journals abroad, and like 
no journal whatever at home, it represents the 
events of the day promptly on their occurrence, 
and with the most careful and rigid accuracy. 
Events in Europe, depicted by European draughts- 
men, are in this journal usually relegated to the 
department called The Pictorial Spirit of the 
Illustrated European Press, Jn this department 
it presents, week by week, the double, triple, or 
some other multiple of the contents of the Ameri- 
can illustrated journals relying for their matter 


the particulars of his last squabble with Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, or to learn the exact 
quantity of padding it took to brace up his 


delineating home-news is quite immeasurable, or | secure from their intrusion ; and on the occa- 
It illustrates every week about | sion of a murder, the sensibilities of the sur- 


scrupulous, character transfer himself from | young man ; and, secure in the impunity ac- 
the stage to the columns of our leading jour- | corded to the Interviewers, went unwhipt of 
The suddenness and completeness of | justice. 
| the transit from the boards to real life has | and, it is to be hoped, will find no imitators, 
been made so adroitly, that we now accept the | though the recklessness with which private 


resigning itself to the entire loss of privacy | Press is to become ‘the chartered libertine ” 
The | of society, and amenable to no’ laws save those 


pathetic complaint of the poet Pope, on the | of its own imposing. 


| 


warfare, which spares neither age, sex, nor | impressions of each other in his ‘“ Pencilings 











a trail, 


The house of revelry, the home of 
mourning, or even the bed of death, are not 


viving members of a family are made the sport 
of these unsought and unwelcome representa- 
tives of a publicity which equally wounds the 
living and the dead ! 

A notable instance of this occurred recently 
in a mysterious murder case, where a baffled 
Interviewer avenged himself on the son of the 
victim, who was naturally impatient of such 
an inquisition, by indulging in foul suspicions 
and baseless imputations on the unhappy 


But this really was an extreme case, 


character is assailed among us is a growing 
evil calling for some corrective, unless the 








The Interviewer is a modern production, and 
His paternity may be 


‘‘interviewing ” English celebrities in their 
own homes and at their own dinner-tables, as 
a guest, and repeating their conversations and 





by the Way.” 

Few who read at the time the savage on- 
slaught of Lockhart and other English critics 
on that audacious offender, can forget the al- 
most universal echo of condemnation that this 
clever critic’s betrayal of confidences awakened 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and even the 
cleverness of the book was not allowed to con- 
done the sins of the author. Not only did it 
shut the door of English society against the | 
violator of the sanctity of private conversation, | 
but it also excluded his facile pen from the | 
columns of journals which had a reputation for | 
propriety to preserve. We can guard against | 
the midnight burglar by bolts and bars, but | 


The war correspondent was credited with 


hence, with all his shortcomings and injustices, 
he was a favorite, and got the benefit of ex- 
tenuating circumstances, owing to his peculiar 
position—such as may not be extended to his 
less belligerent brethren and copyists, in these 
piping times of peace. Men’s heads are cooler 
now, and their hearts beat regularly—not with 
the feverish flush and fitful pulsations of al- 
ternating hope and fear—and hence we have a 
right at once to be more critical and more nice 
with these crusaders of the quill. 

As before stated, the war correspondent was 
an Interviewer occasionally, ex necessitate rei, 
but it was only an incident connected with his 
business—not a business per se, into which it 
has since expanded, until it overshadows all 
other Press functions, and each leading journal 
boasts its own particular prize Interviewer. 
Some few of these are gentlemen, and men of 
education and culture ; but truth compels us 
to say, that the great majority are not—and 
the class which we have denominated the 
Paul Prys of the Press, immensely outnumber 
the exceptional members of the Interviewing 
fraternity. ‘‘Our own correspondent” was 
often a man of mark, and, with his martial 
brother the war correspondent, has helped to 
furnish the future historian of this period with 
the most valuable portion of his materials. 
Many or these contributions to our current 
history have already been transferred to the 
more permanent shape of printed volumes— 
carefully collated, revised, and corrected, and 
will answer as ‘‘ Mémoires pour servir” (as our 
French neighbors say), for the use and behoof 
of coming chroniclers. Thus the main facts 


}and curious incidents of the Crimean and 


Chinese campaigns, and later, of the Italian 
war, which made a new Italy out of the débris 
of the old fragments—the sole surviving work 
of Napoleon the Third—are to be sought for 
only in the ‘“Pencilings by the Way” of Dr. 
Russell and his compeers. Coming nearer 
home, do we not owe most of our knowledge 
of the secret history of the men and events of 
our own civil war to the unwearied chroni- 
clers who followed the camps—or who have 
subsequently sketched their reminiscences of 
the moving incidents by flood and field in 


weak spine, and make him presentable in her | how can we protect ourselves against our in-| which they took a part? Is it not true that 


presence ! 


vited guests, if each and every one of them is 


the } orth first learned what England thought 


Had the little Scorpion of Satire only lived | to be privileged to retail our careless after-| of tne struggle, through the columns of the 
to our day, what a theme would his venom | dinner comments on friends and acquaint-| London Times, and the unflattering comments 
have found in these modern nuisances—at | ances? If such be our impatience at such an | of Bull Run Russell and the poet Dr. Mackay ? 


once the plague and the terror of our latter | inquisition instituted by guests whom we have | 
days—whose mendacity is as boundless as | invited to partake of our hospitalities and our | Lawley’s graphic sketches of the Confederate 

| confidence, how much more must we resent | leaders, and of the life led by that people, so 
leads us unwillingly to believe that the reverse | the intrusion of those who force their unwel- | hermetically sealed in from the outer world, 
of the Darwinian theory is to prove true, and | come presence upon us, and, like social high- | to see the photographs of scenes already be- 
| waymen, bid the sick, the sad, the suffering to coming shadows to him? 


their impudence, and whose rapid generation 


men degenerate into monkeys ! 


The creature, too, is of very modern growth. | ‘‘stand and deliver” ? 


Even Grub Street, of classic notoriety, knew 
him not—he is the fetid fungus forced out 


} 


The public man, as 
such, may be fair game; but even he, when he 
passes the threshold of his own home, should 


by the rottenness of our newer civilization! | be allowed an exemption from persecution. 
Beings as shameless and as unscrupulous as | Yet, woe unto him if he denies himself to the | 


he, may have hissed out their venom at lite- | Paul Pry of the Press, or refuses to answer the 


rary men, and incurred the castigation of the 
** Dunciad,” the savage scorn of Swift, and 
the polished satire of the Spectator. But these 
crawling things only sought to sting the suc- 
cessful author—their field was the narrow one 
of letters; they seldom intruded on public 
men—never invaded the sanctity of domestic 
life, nor raised the curtain which concealed 
domestic sorrows. But, nous avons changé tout 
cela! and the men of Grub Street, could they 
be revived to revisit us in “brief glimpses of 
the moon,” would stand aghast at the audacity 
of their bolder brethren, who now batten and 
revel on reputations—for whom no head is too 
high, no life too lowly, to serve as a protec- 
tion against scandals paid for at so much per 
line ‘by enterprising editors, eager, above all 
things, for ‘‘a fresh sensation.” This may 
seem strong language—yet it is not stronger 
than the theme calls for, since these vermin 
feed and fatten on the impunity too long 
accorded them by the apathy or timidity of 
their victims. 

The time has come for the independent 
journalism of our country to put in a protest 
against this increasing evil, and to crush the 
life out of it, unless we banish decency and 
propriety from the Press—a power equally 
great for good or for evil. Of course, to a 
certain extent, and within easily ascertained 
limits, public men must expect to be, as they 
always have been, public property. Publicity 
is the tax which eminence, whether in life or 
in letters, must pay to the curiosity of the 
mass of men who are undistinguished. But, 
surely, the prurient prying into private mat- 
ters which characterizes the Paul Prys of 
the Press, should have some restrictions im- 
posed upon it by public opinion, which is all- 
powerful to restrain improper and indecent 
exhibitions of it, and which has the right to 
insist that some things and some places should 
be sacred from intrusion. It is impossible to 
pick up @ paper now, any day in the week, 
without encountering examples of the extent 
to which this new art of “Interviewing” has 
been carried—embracing with its polypus 
tenacule the heads of Departments and the 
latest items of domestic scandal. No well- 








upon foreign sources, While thus delineating 
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trained hound was ever moré unwearied in 


es ee 


| ing him dry of all the facts which he may de- 





point-blank interrogatories of that accuser, | 


judge and spy, sent for the purpose of pump- 


sire to conceal! This is regarded as the crime 
of lése-majesté against the Sovereign Press, 
which claims and exercises the rights of Grand 
Inquisitor, and his refusal to answer imperti- 
nent questions is immediately construed into 
an admission of the truth of any charges the 
baffled questioner may seek to bring against 
him. In England and in France the new art 
has never flourished, those sheets being re- 
garded as low and disreputable which permit- 
ted personalities of that description. The 
John Bull, and a few other similar productions, 
were always spoken of as ‘‘scandalous sheets,” 
and never attracted a good class of readers. 
Even as late as last year, not even the great 
ability or high reputation of ‘the Roving 
Englishman” saved his paper, the Queen’s 
Messenger, from universal opprobrium, and its 
editor from assaults both moral and material, 
which drove him from England. Yet that 
journal was not nearly so personal nor inquisi- 
torial as many which live and thrive here, and 
may daily be seen in the hands of highly re- 
spectable citizens as they are slowly dragged 
down-town in omnibus or street rail-car. 

This was not so conspicuously the case with 
us before the late war—that fons et origo of 
many of our existing evils. The correspond- 
ents for our Newspaper Press used to venture 
timidly on this ticklish ground of personalities, 
with occasional strong mementoes in the shape. 
of libel suits, until the war created other ne- 
cessities and other tastes, both of which had 
to be catered for by the prudent purveyor for 
the public. 

The war correspondent was the earliest pro- 
fessional Interviewer. But this was subsidiary 
to his more dangerous duty of getting war 
news, often under peril of life and limb. The 
risks he had to run in purveying for news made 
us pardon and forget many manifestations of 
questionable taste in his mode of obtaining or 
imparting information. Very hungry men are 
not apt to have very fastidious stomachs, and 
the appetite for war news—for the men and 
things connected with it—was so voracious as 
to be all-devouring, 





and that the Southern man turns to-day to 


But these men, and their brethren of the 
American Press, who in a more partisan spirit 
(as was natural) undertook this photographic 
business, too, differ as widely from their Paul 
Pry successors, as the man of our day does from 
the progenitor to whom Darwin and . =; school 
would trace him back. The professional 
Interviewer of the meaner and baser kind—to 
whom alone we refer in this sketch—can 
subserve no useful purpose. What can any 
decent man in this community care for the 
columns of balderdash, obscenity, and pro- 
fanity, pumped out of the moral sewers of this 
city—so prolific of the mud-monsters who 
grow fat and wallow in the slime of corrupt 
corporations, and whose lives are libels on 
decency, common honesty, or the meanest 
morality ? What does it concern the public to 
know the private opinions of, or the causes of 
thesquabbles between, notorious profligatesand 
prostitutes, or thieves of high or low degree? 
Is any useful or profitable purpose subserved 
by elevating rascality into the rank of a high 
art, and its successful professor held up a model 
for the imitation of the aspiring youth of the 
country—unless it be the interests of the Devil, 
whose constituency, it must be confessed, 
has grown only the larger since skeptics and 
scientists have disputed his very existence. 

Truly said grim old Thomas Carlyle that 
the last and lowest stage of human disbelief 
was arrived at, when men disputed the exist- 
ence of the Devil. Yet that he is alive—ay, 
and kicking, too—he must be a terribly in- 
credulous person to deny, who reads the 
interviewing of certain notorious wnworthies in 
this city and in Washington. For if diabolic 
ingenuity could equal the torture inflicted on 
unoffending people, whose private concerns 
are made public property by the ink imps of 
to-day, or could inculcate a lower standard of 
aims or of morals than these Paul Prys re- 
present in our ‘leaders of society,” then the 
** gentleman in black” must indeed be blacker 
than our ancestors painted him in those won- 
derful medieval pictures. 

It behooves us to pause and ponder a mo- 
ment on the impressions which these pictures 
of our present morals and manners, traced in 
the indelible ink of the printing-press, will con- 
vey to posterity, as to what manner of men we 
were, aud how we passed the brief space al- 
lotted us between time and eternity. 

For the photograph has not more effectually 
superseded the painfully painted miniature 
on ivory, than our Daily Press has superseded 
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the slower process of making history by the 
patient and toilsome research of the conscien- 
cious chronicler, who sought to verify his facts 
before recording them. We are a generation 
which not only ‘reads as it runs,” but runs 
while it writes, as well; and our Daily Press 
is an ‘ institution” really more potential 
than any other originated or fostered by our 
new and altogether exceptional life and civili- 
zation. 

The ‘‘great and growing West” has fur- 
nished some of the most successful specimens 
of the Political Interviewers, and a Cincinnati 
newspaper gained its chief celebrity through 
a very able pioneer in that branch of business 
—now carried on at the same stand, with re- 
duced capital, by a successor. But the thing 
has lost its novelty, and the competition has 
become so brisk, that the ‘‘ ginger must be 
hot in the mouth” indeed, to stimulate the 
palled palate of the public, like that Athenian 
one spoken of by St. Paul, as ‘‘ever seeking 
some new thing.” 

To use the current slang of the day, the Po- 
litical Interviewer is ‘‘ pretty well played out,” 
partly from the fact of his chiefly pumping 
up mud out of the addled brains of our states- 
men—by courtesy !—and partly from the fact 
that his veracity is not considered equal to his 
versatility or his impudence. ‘The stale trick 
of mystifying the public by such outgivings 
through such sources, has inspired a general 
distrust of these semi-compulsory confidences, 
where a politician whispers through what he 
knows to be a speaking-trumpet. 

But the Paul Pry who eavesdrops and is 
the ‘‘area-sneak” of private life—who scents 
from afar off a domestic scandal, and levies 
black-mail on the indiscretions of the vicious 
and the fears of the timid who shrink from 
publicity, is the scourge and terror of our 
society—the convenient tool of the unscrupu- 
lous and reckless men who are bold as they 
are bad, and the breath of whose life is a 
noisy notoriety which they make the fulcrum 
of success, 

It is a peculiarity of our day that the men 
who court publicity the most are not the 
worthiest, but the most dissolute and de- 
praved, who advertise their frauds and vices 
as quack doctors their nostrums; and as an 
advertising medium, the Interviewer is ‘unap- 
proachable ‘‘ who lies like truth, yet still most 
truly lies,”*and bowitches the thoughtless by 
vivid pictures of rampant rascality and suc- 
cessful sin. Man is an imitative animal, and 
the evil wrought by the contagion of bad ex- 
ample is hard to estimate, especially when the 
impression is made on the plastic minds and 
easy morals of the growing generation. 

Is there no danger to be apprehended in 
holding up to the eyes of that large class as 
examples worthy of imitation such moral mon- 


sters as our mammoth corporations have en- 


gendered, who are clothed in purple and fine 
linen, glitter with gems, and fare sumptuously 
every day, whose walk and conversation are 
equally immoral and profane, and who openly 
violate every canon of the Decalogue, yet whose 
every word and action are re-echoed by these 
parasites of the Press? To those among us 
who have been trained and educated in a 
widely different school, and loathe these glit- 
tering insects, which, like rotten mackerel, 
stink while they shine, the evil seems a crying 
one, which calls for prompt suppression by the 
establishment of a healthier tone of public 
opinion, and the removal of the poisonous 
garbage which pollutes the air. There is but 
one power adequate to purify this atmosphere, 
thick with the seeds of death and disease, and 
that power is the Press. Through the same 
source whence comes the bane must also come 
the antidote: and itis the duty of every inde- 
pendent editor in the country to set his face 
sternly against this great and growing nui- 
sance, which is poisoning the very well-springs 
of public intelligence and private morals. The 
Press is to-day far stronger than the Law, and 
a libel suit is usually a sorry farce, ending only 
in the discomfiture of the rash man who defies 
this Colossus. One instance of civic bravery 
worthy of a Roman wreath, has, however, been 
displayed of late, which gives us a little hope 
and a little courage as to the turn of the tide. 
In default of some actual interview to record, 
an imaginative hunter of men recently essayed 
to report an imaginary conversation with the 
veteran American tragedian, Edwin Forrest, 
in which he libeled atrociously the manners, 
habits, and morals of his victim, impugning 
even the reality of those massive calves which 
we have seen so often quivering in the muscu- 
lar contraction occasioned by the spasmodic 
energy of his robust acting. 

Writhing under this unprovoked assault on 
his corporeal integrity, the insulted actor sued 
the paper which published the libel for vin- 
dictive damages, and extorted a full apology 
and recantation. The example is too good to 
be lost, and is a hopeful augury of the sub- 
sidence of this moral epidemic. Let us hope 
that others, encouraged by this example, may 
show equal pluck in resenting and punishing 
similar outrages; and let the Press purify 
itself, and cease to be the channel for scandal- 
ous stories and senseless slang—paid for at 
so much per line—and a brighter day will 





dawn upon the literature which is the only 
daily food of so many millions of our great 
and growing population. What we have said 
has been more in sorrow than in anger ; but 
the patient loves his surgeon most who does 
not spare to probe his ulcers, with a view to 
perfect cure—and this sloughing sore on our 
body politic has now become, not only nause- 
ous to foreign visitors, but dangerous to our 
own health as well. This profligate license 
of the Press, and its prostitution in venal 
hands to the worst purposes of the meanest 
men among us, is an evil which has increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished. 
We are told by Virgil, that when the foul har- 
pies settled down upon the banquet, the Trojan 
hero and his comrades abandoned it in dis- 
gust, and left the board to those unwelcome 
and unipvited guests, Let us not imitate that 
example, but rather expel our harpies from 
the seats they have usurped—so that our 
wholesome appetites may be appeased, and 
health attend our repast, 





“LET US HAVE PEACE!” 


Our politicians throughout the country are 
as busy as bees over the ‘‘New Departure” 
made by the Democratic party ; but, with the 
purblindness which characterises their class, 
cannot see a ‘*New Departure” which our 
Government is making in a direction whence 
danger was never apprehended. 

We refer to the series of transactions, outside 
of the United States, which have illustrated 
the period, subsequent to the war, which welded 
the separate fragments of States into the puis- 
sant and undivided nationality we boast of 
to-day. Not content with carrying out to the 
letter the prophetic prediction of our native 
poet, who proclaimed that— 


‘*No pent-up Utica confines our powers, 
This whole, unbounded continent is ours |”? 


we seem now to be striving to emulate Great 
Britain in grasping rapacity, and in the lust 
for universal dominion. 

The strides which have been made, during 
the last decade, in this direction by our Go- 
vernment, might well have alarmed a people 
less reckless or careless than ours; and we 
have felt it our duty to protest against each 
successive step which has led us away from 
our old landmarks into illimitable annexations. 
Thus, whether it was proposed to annex the 
icebergs and the seals of Alaska, or the earth- 
quakes and the tropical storms of St. Thomas, 
or, later still, to wage war on the Coreans in the 
East Indies, while opening a capacious swal- 
low for Santo Domingo in the West Indies—we 
have raised our voices against each and every 
separate absurdity. In heaven’s name! are 
we not in possession of sufficient territory— 
and sufficiently perplexed with the manage- 
ment of the millions of new citizens recently 
made in the Southern States—to leave all out- 
lying islands and nationalites in peace, and 
refrain from that universal intermeddling, and 
from that thirst of eternal dominion, which, 
if it has caused ‘‘ England’s drum-beat to 
circle the earth,” has also caused its music to 
be accompanied by a chorus of curses from 
the rest of mankind ! 

Are we of the Model Republic to imitate the 
aggressive and all-absorbing policy of our 
stepmother, which we were among the first 
to rebuke and to check by a practical de- 
monstration of its folly and fallacy, nearly a 
century ago? 

Yet, let us calmly consider the drift of 
American policy, initiated by the abortive 
Ostend Conference for the acquisition of Cuba, 
before the war, and bearing as its fruits, since 
that event, the acquisition of Alaska, and the 
attempted, though happily frustrated, annexa- 
tion of St. Thomas and Santo Domingo. 

What does all this mean? Are we, whom 
Nature has so kindly isolated by the ocean 
from the complications and intrigues of Eu- 
rope, to break down that barrier, and involve 
ourselves in the difficulties and dangers inci- 
dent to them ? 

Are we to forget and ignore that wisest of 
legacies contained in Washington’s Farewell 
Address, and plunge headlong into ‘ entan- 
gling alliances” of the very description against 
which he warned us? 

For, the only argument adduced for the St. 
Thomas or the Santo Domingo purchase brings 
both of these within that very category : and 
the acquisition of either might entail more 
trouble and complications upon us than those 
who proposed and pressed those acquisitions 
ever dreamed of in their short-sighted phi- 
losophy. The latest cable news gives us two 
items which have suggested these reflections. 
One details the destruction of our proposed 
purchase, St. Thomas, by a hurricane which 
has left no house standing, and beggared its 
population. Had that purchase been effected, 
it would have been a dear bargain indeed, for 
this is the second calamity which has visited 
it since our negotiations commenced. The 
other item concerns the Corean War—if we 
may dignify by that title the slaughter of those 
barbarians for a motive which, with the lights 
before us, we must denounce as totally inade- 


quate, 


appreciated most highiy on both sides of tbe Atlantic, 





If the United States of America are to set 
out on a career of conquest ard annexa- 
tion, in emulation of England and France, 
let it be boldly and openly proclaimed ; and 
if our people approve it, let that ‘New 
Departure” be formally announced and 
understood. But let not our Government 
initiate and attempt to carry out a policy, 
by indirection and intrigue, which they are 
afraid or ashamed openly to avow. Let us 
not add hypocrisy to rapine and rapacity : 
but boldly announce that, as the mantle of 
Elijah fell upon Elisha, so has the mantle of 
England fallen upon us ; and that the confines 
of our empire are to be bounded by no limits 
save those imposed by our own aggressive 
cupidity. In that case, we will but add anothtr 
example to the many already recorded in his- 
tory, of the downfall of republican simplicity 
through the lust of empire and its repudiation 
of its own lessons, 

But if, on the contrary, our people, and the 
Press, which should be their mouthpiece, 
will rebuke and arrest this unwholesome 
craving for more territory than is necessary or 
useful, this grasping after islands in tropical 
seas, and this wanton slaughter of ignorant 
barbarians, that admirals may figure in dis- 
patches, and the national vanity be tickled 
by barren triumphs and useless effusion of 
blood, then will a more wholesome state of 
feeling grow up in Congress and the Cabinet, 
and the aspiration with which we have headed 
these comments find its fulfillment in our prac- 
tical politics. 

‘*Let us have peace” by all means—abroad 
as well as at home—for peace is the pabulum 
on which our country is to grow great, pros- 
perous and happy. 


NOTA BENE. 
THE novels of Frederick W. Robinson have been 


as combining all the interest in plot, lifelike por- 
traiture of character, healthiness of tone, and purity 
of language, required to constitute fiction of the 
highest order. 

It is with pleasure we state that in the next 
number of the ‘“‘CHIMNEY CORNER” will begin one 
of the very best novels of this popular author. “A 
Bridge of Glass’’ will be printed from the author’s 
manuscript, and be published solely by Frank Leslie, 
in his ‘‘ CHIMNEY CORNER,” simultaneously in London 
and New York. Few novels better repay perusal 
than those by the author of “‘ Anne Judge, Spinster,” 
and “Grandmother’s Money,” and we heartily com- 
mend “ A Bridge of Glass.”’ 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


France.—Trial of the Communists. 











The trials of the members of the Commune com- 
menced nearly @ month since at Versailles. Assi, 
Courbet, Paschal Grousset, Lullier, Verdure, Billioray, 
Clément, Descamps, Férat, Ferré, Jourde, Lisbonne, 





Parent, Rassoul, Régére, Trinquet and Urbain are 
the prisoners who are now indicted. The place of the 
trial is an oblong building, and was formerly a | 
riding-school. Opposite the entrance, at the end of 
the hall, is a raised dais, on which are seated the 
mnilitary Judges. Behind them are the benches set 
apart for the diplomatic body and for distinguished 
personages. To the left of the Judges are the seats, 
one above another, of the prisoners, and the wit- 
nesses, who are prisoners ; while on the right are 
places for eighty members of the press, provided with 
desks. The body of the hall is given over to the 
general public, who, however, are only admitted by 
ticket. In front of the prisoners are a dozen lawyers, 
in their caps and gowns, who are retained to defend 
the different accused. The president of the court- 
martial is Colonel Merlin, of the Engineers ; the mem- 
bers, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, two captains, 
one lieutenant, one sous lieutenant and one non- 
commissioned officer. Of the demeanor of the 
prisoners there is little to be said. The most correct 
attitude as yet has been Assi’s. Handsome, not un- 
dignified, and with a pleasing voice, he has had the 
merit of answering all questions straightforwardly. 
He has & Knack of holding up his head and looking 
his interlocutor straight in the face while replying, 
which sugg sts the idea that he cares little which way 
the matter issettled. M. Paschal Grousset, in his con- 
finement, has given symptoms of repentance—he con- 
fesses himself regularly. M. Courbet passes his leisure 
hours in sketching. 
Disloyal Manifestations at Dublin. 

The ominous disturbances in Dublin did not occur 
till toward the close of the Princes’ visit, whengthe 
scions of royalty imagined that everything was going 
off better than might have been expected, and 
that, if not loved in Ireland, they were at least 
tolerated. The date of the Visit, however, was 
seized on as the occasion to call a meeting on behalf 
of the Fenian prisoners. The whole heart of the 
people seemed to be in the affair, and they poured 
forth to the assembly in tumultuous throngs. Pla- 
cards, standards and effigies little complimentary to 
the royal guests were freely displayed ; one, sketched 
by the artist, was a dummy bearing a lackadaisical 
likeness to the young Princes, and waving from every 
point of its figure the threatening phrase ‘‘ Home 
Rule.” The authorities (the Marquis of Hartington ac- 
cepting the responsibility) issued a prohibitory notice, 
which failing in effect, the meeting was dispersed by 
force. A sketch shows the steps of the Wellington 
Monument, which were to serve as a platform for the 
speakers, and down which the Police Inspector was 
tumbled, when he attempted to remonstrate. One 
remarkable and not encouraging feature has been the 
dead and pregnant silence since maintained by the 
Dubliners. 

The Last Year at the Baden-Baden 

Green Tables. 

“On s'amuse 4 Bade” is a well-known continental 
Saying, and indeed it is difficult to find a town where 
so many entertainments are provided for the delec- 
tation of its visitors as Paden-Baden, of which we 
give this week an iliustration, representing the. last 
year at the Baden-Baden gaming-tabies—the evening 
concert. Yes, this is the last year of these famous 
tables ; the contract of the lessees of the gaming 
salons with the Government comes to an end this 
season, and the Grand Duke has determined not to 


sieurs. Le jeu est fait,” will now no lunger be heard, 
and Baden-Baden will have to trust to her other 
amusements for popularity. Owing to the war, last 
year’s season was broken off suddenly, but this year 
the town is as full as usual, and the well-known Con- 
versationshaus as crammed asever, Our illustration 
represents the outside of this splendid erection, where 
visitors, weary of the un in and excitement 
of the gambling-den inside, sit in the cool eve air 
under the colonnades, and refresh themselves with an 
ice of the inevitable café while listening to the pleas- 
—— of Johann Strauss and his magnificent band 
of Vienna Volksgarten renown. 


New Colors for the Sutherland 
Highlanders. 


On the 4th of August the Duchess of Sutherland 
presented new colors to the Ninety-third (Sutherland) 
Highlanders, in the Queen’s Park, Edinburgh. The 
first ceremony was that of trooping the old colors. 
The regiment was then formed into three sides of a 
square, and in the vacant side were arranged the 
new colors, cased and supported by a pyramid of 
drums. After some religious ceremonies, the Duchess 
handed the new colors to the two superior ensigns, 
with some graceful and loyal remar.s, 


St. Paul’s Island. 


A shock of shame and apprehension was caused by 
the intelligence lately received at the British Ad- 
miralty, by telegraph from Batavia, that her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Megwra has run ashore, in a sinking 
state, at St. Paul’s Island. Crew and passengers ail 
saved. The following telegram has also been received 
from the Commodore, at Hong-Kong, dated August 
3, 4.53: “ Megewra run ashore; sinking ; St. Paul’s 
Island ; all saved. Have chartered steamer here to 
take people to Sydney.’? H.M.S. Rinaldo was also 
dispatched from Singapore with help for the Meg@ra,. 
This ship was sent out in the Spring with about three 
hundred and eighty soldiers on board for Australia, 
and there was much discussion at the time as to her 
fitness to proceed on so long a voyage. The strand- 
ing of the Megwra has excited more than usual inter- 
est from the fact that the whole of the officers and 
crew, amounting to several hundred men, have been 
living for the past few months upon the semi-desert 
island of St. Paul, of which we this week give two 
illustrations. It is situated in the Indian Ocean, 
about midway between the Cape of Good Hope and 
A stralia, from either of which it is at least two thou- 
sand miles, and with the exception of a sister island, 
Amsterdam, about forty miles to the south, is no 
nearer to any known land. The island is a great 
natural curiosity, being an extinct crater. It is two 
miles and three-qu rters long from N.W. to S.E., and 
one mile and a half broad, while the whole line of the 
coast is little more than six miles. At a distance it 
appears to be table-topped, with steep acclivitous 
sides, the summits of which vary in height from 740 
to 860 feet. First discovered by Vleming, it is now 
occasionally touched at by sealers and whalers, and 
has been visited by Dr. Karl Scherzer, the historian 
of the Austrian circumnavigation, who gives a most 
interesting account of it in his “ Voyage of the 
Novara.” Boiling springs exist, and fish may be 
caught on the beach, popped into these natural pools 
of boiling chalybeate water, and readily cooked. 
These waters, when cold, are drinkable, and the resi- 
dents, who are otherwise dependent on rain- 
water, use them without inconvenience when other 
supplies fail. 

Ruins of the Palais du Quai d@’Orsay. 


The splendid Palais du Quai d’Orsay was built 
under Napoleon I., and ruined by the Commvpnists 
after the overthrow of his unlucky nephew. It is sad 
to think of so much magnificence destroyed, yet there 
certainly was an advantage, too, in sweeping away 
the pomps which, for the populace, were the visible 
signs of despotic success. We have engraved a num- 
ber of the ruined monuments of Paris, but none more 
imposing in decay than this Hall of the Council of 
State. In its integrity, this saloon was one of extra- 
ordinary splendor. It was decorated with twenty 
Corinthian columns of white marble, formerly in- 
tended for the Palace of the King of Rome, Napo- 
leon’s cherished son, on the Trocadero. This hall had 
portraits of Richelieu, Colbert, Turgot, Sully, Vauban 
and other great statesmen, painted by the best mas- 
ters. The coved ceiling was richly gilt and frescoed 
with splendid allegorical subjects in medallions, A 
fine work by Flandrin, “‘ Napoleon I. as a Legislator,’? 
was among the numberless paintings. Of all that 
sumptuous color and lavish ornament remains the 
blackened ruin which our picture displays, 





PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
Car. Scuurz is editor of the Westlich Pos. 


Tue Lingards are now at the Brooklyn 
Athenzum. 

Wu M. Car.eron, the new verse-maker, is 
a journalist, and only twenty-four years of age. 

ALEXANDRE Dumas, fils, is henceforth to edit 
the Paris Opinion Nationale, 


Lo tue Poor Inp1an numbers just 375,000 
souls according to the last census. 


Vicror Huao, his son, and Paul Meurice, 
will resume the publication of the Paris Rappel in 
London. 

Mark Twarn (Samuel L. Clements), has 
purchased a house, and gone to live permanently in 
Hartford, Conn. 

Tue Chinese shoemakers at North Adams, 
Mass., are strictly temperate except on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, when they have a grand drunk. 


Vienna willl soon have a paper published 
in the English language. Two of the former editors 
of Galignani’s Messenger will be at the head of it. 


Frovupk, the historian, married a daughter 
of the late W. F. A. Delane, of the London Times, 
and has been one of the best writers on that paper. 


A Miss M. K. Dovorrs, only eighteen, owns, 
edits, and publishes a paper called the Pioneer, at New 
Rochelle, in this State, her sole assistants being two 
boy printers. 

Tue drought has assumed an alarming stage 
in Michigan—grass and all vegetation are suffering 
badly. In Detroit, the shade and ornamental trees 
have been injuriously affected. 


Perry H. Oxtver, at one time the owner 
and exhibitor of the musical prodigy Blind Tom—he 
made a tour of Europe with him—died the other day 
at Americus, Ga., where he had resided for 18 years. 


M. Carpraux, the distinguished French 
sculptor, is engaged on a colossal monument for 
Auber’s tomb. he composer will be represented 
surrounded by groups emblematic of his operatic 
chefs-@euvre. 

A socrat levee of the Howe family was 
held August 30th, at the Revere House, Boston. The 
Hon. Joseph Howe, Secretary of the British Provinces; 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Col. Frank E. Howe of New 
York, and several members of the family from Brook- 
lyn, New Orleans, and New England, were present. 


SovTHerN papers are republishing the ver- 
dict found by the coroner’s jury in Alexandria, Va., 
in 1861, in the case of “the heroic James W. Jack- 
son,’’* who, as they say, ‘‘ was slain in his house by 
the Federal troops after he had shot Colonel Elisworth 
for presuming to invade the sanctity of his premises.’’ 

Joun G. Saxe borrowed a candle of a beau- 
tiful young lady at Saratoga the other night. The 
next narning she found under her door these lines : 

“You gave me a candle ; I give you my thanks, | 

And add, as a compliment justly your due, 
There is not a girl in these feminine ranks 





renew it, The familiar cry of “ Fa ites votre jeu, Mes- 


Who could, if she would, hold a candle to you.’ 
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FRANCE.—TRIAL OF THE COMMUNIST PRISONERS AT VERSAILLES—COURT-MARTIAL IN THE IRELAND.——DISTURBANCES DURING THE PRINCES’ VISIT—DISPERSAL OF A MEETING IN BEHALF : 
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IRELAND.—DISTURBANCES IN DUBLIN DURING THE PRINCES’ VISIT—DISPLAY OF EFFIGIES | 
AND PLACARDS CALLING FOR ‘‘HOME RULE.” j 
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SCOTLAND.—THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND PRESENTING NEW COLORS TO THE SUTHERLAND 
HIGHLANDERS, IN THE QUEEN’S PAKK, EDINBURGH, AUGUST 47H, 








PARIS.—-PRESENT ASPECT OF THE HALL oF THE OCOUNCIL OF STATE, IN THE PALAIS DU QUAI 8ST. PAUL’S ISLAND, IN THE INDIAN OCEAN, WHERE THE BRITISH SHIP MEGZRA,” WITH: 
D ORSAY, THBEE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY SOLDIZRS FOR AUSTRALIA, WAS STRANDED—THE CRATER, 
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THE HALIFAX INTERNATIONAL FOUR-OARED BOAT-RACE, AUGUST 3lsT.—VIEW FROM THE CLUB HOUSE OF THE ROYAL HALIFAX YACHT CLUB—READY TO START, AND WAITING FOR THE GUN. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY W. NOTMAN. 


THE HALIFAX RACE. 


THE great international four-oared boat-race 
was rowed at Halifax August 3lst. Six crews 
started ; the result of the drawing for position 
was as follows: /First—Taylor-Winship crew, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; second—The Renforth 
crew (Newcastle-on-Tyne) ; third—The Roche 
crew (Halifax) ; fourth—The Pryor crew (Hal- 
ifax); jifth—The Barton crew (Tangier, N. 8.) ; 
and sixth—The Biglin crew. The race was 
splendidly contested up to the stake-boat at the 
turning-point. The Taylor-Winship (English) 
crew won by three lengths ; the Pryor crew, of 
Halifax, was second; the Coulter-Biglin crew, 
of the United States. was third ; and the Ren- 
forth crew fourth. The time of the race was 





45 minutes and 45 seconds, The people of 





Scarcely had hostilities commenced when 
the finer sensibilities of people—especially of 
the female portion—became aroused to the 
necessity of making provision for the children 
left orphans by the volunteers who had given 
their lives to the public service of their coun- 
try in the hour of its direst peril. 

This was a matter of public duty which 
could not be postponed. Immediate measures 
were taken by a number of Christian-hearted 
women, eminent for their social position as 
well as their innate sense of the urgent duties 
of humanity, to rescue from suffering and 
want, and to create a home and a refuge for 
the soldier’s orphan from the cold charities of 
the world. 

With these ladies became speedily associated 
a few public-spirited citizens, and the organiza- 

¢ 





NEW YORK CITY.—U‘ION HOME AND SCHOOL FOR: THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF VOLUNTEER 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, ON THE NEW BOULEVARD, AT ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIRST STREET. 


Halifax are well satisfied with the performance 
of their crew, as they did not expect to win ; 
but they would rather have had the Renforth 
crew Victorious, as they were entered simply to 
secure stakes for Mrs. Renforth, if possible. 











UNION HOME AND SCHOOL. 


THIs beneficial institution is an outgrowth | 
of the military conflict which for the period | 
raf five years desolated our common country | 
and left its sorrowful traces wherever tho 
ravages of wa> had been felt. 


tion, now become so prominent an ornament 
of our city, was effected in the month of May, 
in the year 1861. 

Commencing with scanty means, contributed 
by private parties, with no public endowment, 
but confident in the trust that Providence 
would not withhold its smiles from their efforts, 
the laborers in this blessed cause have steadily 
and faithfully pursued the work they had un- 
dertaken. 

Month after month, year after year, these du- 
ties, voluntarily assumed, have been righteously 


(fulfiled. Difficuitieshaveintervened and passed 


away; obstacles have been met and overcome ; 








there may have been times when provisions Thus a labor of duty became a labor of love. 
ran low, but hope never failed, nor charity | Hundreds of helpless children, gathered from 
faltered. Save in the occasional emergency ot | the purlieus of the city, or drawn from the 
the absolute want of room for additional num- | quieter scenes of rural life, have been received 
bers, the doors of the Home have never been | in each succeeding year into the refuge pro- 
closed to an application for admission in behalf | vided for them. Hundreds have yearly left it, 


of a soldier’s or a sailor’s orphan. | with their minds stored with the rudiments of 
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BARON YON SCHLOEZER, MINISTER AT WASHINGTON OF THE NEW GERMAN EMPTRE.—FROM A 
PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY,—SEE PAGE 7, 
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knowledge, and their hearts warmed by the 
truths of moral and religious duty, and with 
good hopes of finding their way happily and 
usefully into the world. 

In these few years, and from such humble 
beginnings, thousands of those who are right- 
fully regarded as the wards of the nation have 
been carefully trained to fulfill their duties as 
good citizens, and thus to repay, in part if not 
wholly, the favors and blessings so generously 
conterred on them. 

Thjs much-favored public institution has 
now surmounted all the dangers, cares, and 
anxieties which surrounded its earlier years of 
existence ; it. has won public confidence by its 
fidelity to duty and its fulfiliment of all its 
engagements. It enjoys not only the favor of 
the City and State authorities, but it shares 
largely in the good-will and munificence of the 
community in the midst of which it has become 
established. 

But the day has not yet come when this 
noble charity can be relieved of its labors. 
There are yet many to be cared for who derive 
their paternity from those who gave all to their 
country ; the soldier’s orphan is a legacy that 
cannot be rejected or disregarded. ; 

After repeated changes of location, the Home 
has now become permanently settled at a beau- 
tiful spot on the Hudson River, with a frontage 
on the New Boulevard Avenue at One Hundred 
and Fifty-first Street. The sketch which we 

‘give of the building and spacious grounds will 
convey to our readers an idea of the successful 
results attained by the generous efforts of those 
who have so effectually conducted its affairs. It 
will hereafter be pointed to as a fitting memo- 
rial of what may be accomplished by the per- 
sonal devotion of those whose hearts are given 
to the cause of Christian humanity. The ex- 
ample, we trust, will not be without its proper 
teaching in this public-spirited community. 

It is a grateful feature of the present organi- 
zation of the Home, that, while it retains all 
the influence and effective generosity of the 
ladies who have so long directed its manage- 
ment, it has recently invited and received the 
active co-operation of the prominent officers 
who now represent the two branches of the 
Union service. 

With the brilliant names which grace the list 
of officers associated with so much of lustre 
in our national history embracing those 
of Grant and Farragut, the two great Union 
leaders—there cannot fail to be enlisted an 
amount of influence, of active energy, and 
skillful management, which will secure a noble 
future for an institution so honorably associ- 
ated with public duty and private munificence, 








THE DEATH OF WHITING. 
A HISTORY.>~ 


A BLEAK hill-top, a drear November day, 

.The gallows, and a victim! ‘Tell the King, 

If I have injured him, I do repent, 

And crave his pardon.” High upon the Tor, 

Rough Wintry blasts rocking the tree of death, 

A venerable man, with wind-blown hair, 

And upraised trembling hand! ‘For charity, 

Of his known goodness, I beseech his Grace, 

All my offenses to forgive.” Beneath 

Lay the great minster. w.th its silent bells, 

Wide-spreading parks, fair palaces, domains 

Royal and rich, where he was lord of all! 

‘Tell the King’s highness, you that brought 
me here, 

For my offenses done against his Grace, 

Out of his mercy and his charity, 

I humbly beg forgiveness.” Thus he spake !— 

No word of blame, no cry for vengeance! 
Meek, 

And fearing only lest his zeal for God, 

The church, his monastery, and the rule 

Derived through centuries, had led him wrong, 

He died. Within the walls, where yesterday, 

Last abbot of a princely line, he held 

Dominion absolute, a trembling few 

Saw the deep outrage—saw their honored 
chief 

High on the windy, storm-surrounded hill, 

Take meekly from foul hate his felon’s death— 

Foreknew the fiendish malice, that would tear 

His venerated frame, and fled dismayed. 

Above the gate (now blocked) where reverence 
deep 

Saluted the Lord Abbot and his train, 

For many a day was seen his severed head— 

Still witness of ensuing sacrilege, 

And of gross wrong, done in the name of right. 

Thus Whiting fell, and thus monastic rule, 

A thousand years supreme in Avalon, 

Died with him, never to revive again. 
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BY ANNIE THOMAS, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ DENNIS DONNE,”’ “‘ CALLED TO ACCOUNT,” 
“THE DOWER HOUSE,” ‘‘ PLAYED OUT,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER X.—THE LITTLE HOUSE AT 
HADDINGHAM. 


Tut little house at Haddingham was as re- 
fined and luxurious in its internal arrangements 
as it was in its external appearance. Whatever 
might be wanting there, wealth unquestionably 
‘was not. One’s first impression on entering it 
was of ease, of gracefulness, of taste. The 
hall is too often a disregarded place in these 
days, even in the houses of the rich and re- 
fined. People seem to imagine that they have 
done their duty by their halls when they have 
placed therein an umbrella and hat-stand, and 
a brace of unpromising-looking chairs, If to 
these they add photographs from the cartoons, 
the antlers of a stag, and a few soft mats over 


the arid waste of painted canvas, they think 
they have been lavish in their arrangement of 
the place that is ‘‘ only” the entrance to the 
more important parts of*the house. 

But in that it is “only” this, is to be found 
its importance? First impressions influence us 
all, more or less, and those who are best worth 
influencing are invariably most impressionable. 
It is our bounden duty, I think, to offer some- 
thing pleasanter to the sight of our friends the 
moment they enter our dwelling-places than 
the articles I have enumerated. If we have 
taste, in short, impress it upon what is gene- 
rally a social Sahara—the entrance-hall. 

As this lady—whose mere appearance had 
caused poor Gerty to do a deed that was to 
embitter her whole life—had done. Let us 
follow her after she has seen the gay party of 
good-looking young people pass on their way 
to Haddingham. She stood for a few moments 
watching them—wishing that she, too, had 
some young lady friends. Then, with a sigh, 
she turned to her child—a handsome, bold- 
looking little fellow of three—and holding her 
hand out to him, said : 

“Come, Ted—let us go in.” 

‘“‘No, no, no! I must play at horses out 
here !” 

‘But mamma can’t stand this sun, my boy. 
Come along !” 

“Yes, you can!” he whimpered, with child- 
ish pertinacity—*' yes, you must !" 

But she shook her head, and turned in to the 
hall, from whence she could watch him playing 
on the lawn by himself. 

“Poor little man! he feels it dull, too! 
Oh! how long will this last—how long will 
this last ?” 

The floor of this hall was covered with 
bright-colored Indian matting; and on this, 
great white, fleecy sheepskin mats were laid 
down. A couple of pretty, three-seated otto- 
mans, covered with cretonne chintz; three 
or four graceful statuettes, copies from the 
antique ; a marble table, on which were books 
and vases of flowers, and richly-draped por- 
tiéres, made this hall as pleasant an abiding- 
place as any in the house. It was the fancy of 
the mistress to make her home as lovely and 
agreeable as though visitors might enter in at 
any moment. 

How charming she looked, sitting there 
watching her child! Charming and beautiful 
—aeye, and good, too, she looked, in spite of 
appearances! A lovely woman, with all the 
evidences of lavish wealth about her—and yet, 
alone! What could her story be? 

That it was a sad one there could be little 
doubt ; for, as she watched her boy, tears stole 
into her eyes, and presently rolled down her 
cheeks, dimming the lustrous face, and making 
it look inexpressibly mournful. A vision of 
the days before she was—what she was now, 
rose up before her. A vision of the days when 
she, the daughter of a rich rector, turned the 
heads of all the men in their county-side, and 
finally fascinated a guest of the squire’s into 
being very injudicious. 

She had been Mina Wilding then; but now 
she was known, to the very few who knew her 
at all, as Mrs. Vesey. At once I may as well 
state that she had no right to this name. If 
the question were asked, ‘Had she a right to 
the little ring of gold on the third finger of her 
left hand ?” I should decline to answer it until 
the reader knows more of Mina and likes her 
better. 

How lonely she was, poor woman, on that 
bright Summer day! Her household was so 
well ordered, her domestics so well trained, 
that she did not hear a sound from the back- 
regions, and there was no need for them to 
come near her until they came to announce 
that her solitary dinner was ready. But it was 
not going to be a solitary dinner this night! 
There was deep pleasure in this thought, any 
one would have been justified in judging who 
had seen the quick rush of color, the flashing, 
sunny smile that flamed over her face for a 
second, 

‘Come in, Ted, my boy,” she called out after 
a while; “you must go to nurse—mamma’s 
going to dress.” 

‘“*No, you ain’t—you’re dressed now,” the 
little fellow said, coming in and touching her. 
dress. 

* But I want to go and make myself look 
nice. Guardy is coming to dinner.” 

‘©And I too,” Ted said, opening his hazel 
eyes wide with pleasure. 

‘No, no—you'll be in bed when we dine— 
but you'll see Guardy first ; now go to nurse, 
dear, and let mamma go and dress.” 

And then she slowly sauntered up-stairs, 
and exchanged one exquisite toilet for an- 
other, for the sake of doing something.” 

How lovely she looked about seven o’clock, 
aa she stood waiting in the dining-room win- 
dow for this guest who was coming! her 
sweet face lighted up with expectation; her 
graceful figure looking more graceful than 
ever in the clouds of white tuile which she 
had throwr over her shoulders, and which toned 
down what would perhaps have been too pro- 
nounced a shade of pink silk otherwise. Pre- 
sently she clapped the little hands, that were 
sparkling with rich rings, together, and cried 
out to the child, who was building himself a 
brick castle: “*Ted, Ted, he is coming ; let us 
go and meet him;” and the beautiful pair 
rushed to the door to give a warm welcome to 
Sir Edward Maskileyne. 

Dinner was over. Littie Ted had gone to 
bed, and Mrs. Vesey and her guest were sip- 
ping their coffee and talking at intervals in 
low tones. What may be gathered from some 
of their sentences ? 

‘¢ My poor Mina, try to bear this solitariness 
patiently for the sake of Ted—for the sake 
of all,” 

“Bear it! I must bear it, because I have no 
appeal,” she said, dejectedly ; ‘but don’t expect 
me to profess to like it. To-day, when I saw 
that merry party pass down from the old castle- 
grounds, I longed to go out and make friends 





with them, and ask them in here to rest and 


refresh themselves; but I didn’t do it, for I 
knew that they would go back to the town 
and make inquiries, and snub me the next 
time they saw-me. I didn’t know those two 
pretty girls were your cousins then. Wasn’t it 
a merciful interposition of Providence that I 
didn’t obey my impulse !” 

“TI am vexed to hear they came,” he said, 
in an annoyed tone. ‘Mina, my coming here 
has been commented on already ; for a’*time I 
must, for your sake, keep away. Nothing must 
be known yet; and my visits will only excite 
remark and curiosity.” 

‘Then I shall be desolate indeed,” she said, 
mournfully ; but she did not appeal against his 
resolve. She only said, after a pause: ‘‘I sup- 
pose the truth is, some of the remarks you 
spoke of have been made to some of your rela- 
tions, and they object to your coming; is 
that it ?” 

“That’s hardly fairly put; my coming will 
compromise you.” 

‘“‘Compromise me! as if I could be more 
compromised than I am already. Well, I must 
bear all things now. I have put away the 
power of helping myself. Perhaps some day 
you will be riding round here with those pretty 
girls or with that Miss Mohan, your mother’s 
pet, and I shall see you and have to remind 
myself that I must not seem to know you. Oh, 
Edward, Edward, this is very hard.” 

“Tt is hard,” he said, with a man’s look of 
being injured by reproaches upon his face, * but 
what canI do? Do sing something, and let us 
try to forget these petty annoyances ; they are 
petty, after all, if one only looks at them 








broadly.” 

“Yes,” she said, rising and going to the 
piano, “ it is so easy for a man to look at them 
broadly when he doesn’t suffer from them nar- 
rowly. What shall I sing ? Oh, dear ! these 
evenings have been my only little bit of sun- 
shine, and now they’re over.” 

‘Mina, you know I am acting for the best,” 
he said, reproachfully, and she held her hand owt 
to him suddenly and said: 

Yes, yes, I know it. Do forgive me for my 
petulancy ; but it is too hard to feel that I must 
give up the seeing you every day.” 

‘Tt would be too imprudent,” he said, think- 
ing a good deal of Gertrude and a little of Maud 
Mohan as he said it. 

He staid so late listening to her dulcet, well- 
trained voice that night, that he only just saved 
the last train back to Treverton. When he 
reached Colton Towers the clock was about 
to strike twelve, and he saw his mother and 
Maud disappearing at the corner of the first 
flight of stairs. 

‘* How late you are, dear !” his mother’s voice 
cried down to him, and he answered cheerily : 

‘*Yes, but don’t punish me by rushing off 
now. Maud, bring my mother down again for 
ten minutes ; only ten minutes.” 

They came down, both of them well pleased 
at the request, though he had been a renegade 
from them since five o’clock ; and he adroitly 
talked of a dozen things to them, and never 
gave them a fair opportunity of asking him 
where he had been. 

But when Maud was gone to bed and Lady 
Maskleyne was alone with her son, a period of 
interrogation and confession set, in, and before 
they parted for the night, the mother knew all 
about Mrs. Vesey. 

‘* Whatever happens, you must not desert 
her,” she said ; ‘‘ but be careful, regard appear- 
ances, and, oh, Edward, above all things, don’t 
let Maud have cause to suspect you.” 

‘*Maud is nothing to me, mother, but your 
friend.” 

* Ah! but it’s my fondest hope that she may 
be more—some day,” said the old lady, with a 
few of the nods and blinks, and anything but 
** flower-wreathed” smiles, that even aristocratic 
old ladies indulge in when their feelings are 
very much engaged. 

And as for Maud—all this time while the 
solemn conference was going on between 
mother and son respecting her, and sundry other 
things, Maud was sleepily enjoying the con- 
sciousness of being a good deal to them both. 

‘T know he likes me and respects me,” the 
girl said to herself, ‘‘ and why should I take 
huff at his not going head-over-heels into a 
deeper feeling at her bidding? because, after 
all, it would only be at her bidding now, for he 
hasn’t had time to get to care for me for myself. 
It is coming, though.” And the cheek that was 
snuggled into the pillow as the owner of it 
thought this, was suffused with a very satisfied 
glow. 

“ Sweet’ Maud Mohan! Besides being sweet, 
she was such a sensible Maud Mohan. She 
knew full well that there were so many things 
in heaven and earth that her philosophy had 
never dreamt of. And yet, for all that acknow- 
ledged ignorance of them, she did not drift into 
the aimless, meaningless denunciations of them 
that somany women indulge in. For example, 
this matter of the pretty little child, taken in 
connection with Sir Edward Maskleyne’s daily 
absences from the home that she, the petted 
beauty, was making so pleasant to him—this 
matter was a very puzzling one. But pretty, 
sweet, worldly-wise Maud Mohan refused to be 
puzzled by it. 

‘Women had better not pry into affairs that 
men do not openly discuss before them,” she 
said to herself, bringing all a London girl’s 
experience to bear on the subject. And then 
the better, purer womanly feeling stepped in, 
and she so fervently hoped that “ there was 
nothing wrong,” that she presently believed it. 
Don’t we all—we women—know what it is to 
so ardently wish a man well out of a difficulty, 
that. we by-and-by believe he has never been 
in one? 

What a pleasant little breakfast-table that was 
about which the trio at Colton Towers assem- 
bled the next morning ! The shadow of impro- 
priety did not venture to cast the flicker of his 
wings upon it. ‘All was as it ought to be.” A 
great phrase that, with the worshipers of Mrs, 
Grundy ; and which, when carefully analyzed, 





is found to mean that the curface, at least, is 





fair and flawless, and that people have their 
feelings well under control. 

A more agreeable mother and son than Lady 
Maskleyne and Sir Edward cannot be imagined. 
She was so bright, so clever, so full of sym- 
pathy, had such a rare gift of memory, and 
such a rare trick of manner still, that Maud did 
not wonder that Edward put out his strength 
to meet his mother. Indeed, he seemed to be 
at his best with his mother. They loved each 
other so heartily aud well and sensibly, that 
they could but strive to put their fairest mental 
dress on for one anothei’s benefit. To see 
them together, no one would have imagined 
that they had anything to conceal from the girl 
whom they seemed to be desirous only of amus- 
ing. Still, when Maud made some laughing 
allusion to Sir Edward’s prolonged absence the 
day before, Lady Maskleyne winced and looked 
uncomfortable. 

“My dear,” she said, “‘ men in Edward’s posi- 
tion always have something to do in the neigh- 
bo1hood of their own places. I rarely ventured 
to ask what took my husband out. If I did, I 
used to have such long tales of magisterial busi- 
ness unrolled for me, that I bitterly repented 
of my curiosity !” 

“Oh, yes—magisterial business!” Maud an- 
swered, with that sort of imbecile acceptation 
of things in general that people are wont to 
dispiay when they fee) that they are being 
“put off” a subject— which manner, by-the- 
way, is only imbecile because the hollowness 
of it is so soon discovered. People who want 
us to believe ‘** what is not” are so very keenly 
on the alert to detect the signs of want of 
faith. So with Maud and the Maskleynes now. 
They knew that she could not, and so they saw 
that she did not quite believe in the *‘ magis- 
terial business” that they so lightly assumed. 
At the same time, they saw that she had vast 
faith in something else, and that something 
was the desert of Edward Maskleyne! Seeing 
this, the mother said to herself in glad triumph, 
“She will appreciate him—she will keep him 
from the worry of little troubles as I have done, 
when I am gone !” 

What a nuisance it is in the everyday walks 
of life that insignificant routine will step in 
and enslave us to our own misery! If only 
Edward Maskleyne had dared to be free this 
morning, Gertrude—the cousin who had grown 
to be so dear to him—might have been saved 
from the dull, monotonously sorrowful life that 
she had blindly entered upon. But he did not 
dare to be free. On the contrary, he went into 
the chains and slavery of reading the new 
number of a serial story to his mother and her 
friend. And when the discussion that ensued 
on the reading was over, luncheon was an- 
nounced. And when that was eaten, Maud 
said something, in a prettily indefinite way, 
about her new ponies. 

“Why shouldn’t I try them with you this 
afternoon ?” he said. 

‘* Will you? That will be very self-sacrificing 
and nice of you! And we will call on your 
cousins, shall we, on our way home ?” 

So they went for a drive, and the new ponies 
developed a degree of periection and pluck 
that gladdened the heart of their owner. And 
on their way home they called, as she had sug- 
gested, on the Treverton Maskleynes, 

‘How these girls vary!” Maud thought, im- 
patiently, as she advanced to meet Gertrude, 
who, pale, spiritless, and dull, seemed scarcely 
able to raise herself from her chair to greet 
her guests. And simultaneously Sir Edward 
was thinking, ‘‘ What the deuce is that young, 
rough Oliver hanging about here still for ?” 

Poor Gertrude! She was occupied in won- 
dering feverishly whether the fact of her “ en- 
gagement” (for it was a ratified and estab- 
lished thing now) was patent to the handsome, 
well-bred young pair who had come in together. 

Her anxiety on that score was soon set at 
rest. Guy Oliver was not the man to suffer 
anything to remain in doubt long. He had 
promised that he would not say he was her 
betrothed lover yet awhile. But he had not 
promised her that he would not deport himself 
as her betrothed lover. Accordingly, he took 
an early opportunity of addressing her as 
‘““Gerty dear,” and remarking aloud to her 
that he wanted her opinion about some altera- 
tions he contemplated making at Albridge. 
‘Pray do as you please,” she said, stiffly ; and 
he answered quickly, ‘It’s no use my doing 
anything that you may not like by-and-by.” 
And when he said that, the murder was out. 
Gertrude read that it was out, in the sudden, 
indignant, mortified, disappointed gleam which 
Sir Edward shot at her. 

‘‘What right has he to look like that—with 
that woman waiting for him even now at Had- 
dingham ?” she thought—the asking jealousy 
spreading over her heart at once. Then that 
poor suffering heart softened as his glance 
softened, and she felt that, whatever his faults, 
he was and would always be dearer, ten thou- 
sand times dearer, to her than any other man 
in the world. 

The wagonette was waiting to convey the 
Olivers home. And the adieu of the sisters 
made matters more apparent still, if possible. 
“Mamma will be over to see you soon, Ger- 
trude,” Louisa said; and then she added, ina 
loud, penetrating whisper: “We won’t have 
anything more done to the croquet-grounds till 
you have seen it.” 

“You needn’t consult me about your croquet- 
grounds,” she said, freezingly. But she saw 
herself that it was of no avail. The tale of 
her degradation was told to the man she loved. 

If only he had dared to be free that morn- 
ing, there still might have been salvation for 
poor Gertrude. He knew now that this girl 
was dearer to him than any other woman could 
ever be, but he thought it was too late to tell 
her so. Besides, how could he teil her that, or 
any other tender truth, before them all? If he 
had gone over in the morning without Maud 
Mohan, he might perchance have gained pri- 
vate speech with Gertrude. But as it was, 
things must take their course. 
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Presently Maud began taking leave, and for 
n moment Edward was able to speak to Gerty 
without edifying the ears of all the others. 

“Do I read a riddle aright, Gerty ?” he asked, 
softly. ‘Tell me ‘No,’ for heaven’s sake.” 

“Tm sick of riddles and mysteries,” she 
said, impatiently ; ‘‘ and I can’t tell you ‘ No.’” 
She did not add, “I wish to heaven I could,” 
though she thought it. 

‘¢Tt’s as well that he should know the odious 
truth at once,” the poor girl thought ; ‘‘ he 
doesn’t want to see me alone, that’s evident, 
or he would have come here without Miss 
Mohan, As it is, the only comfort for me is, 
that he won’t think I am wasting in despair 
for him.” 

The pair ia the pony chaise drove along si- 
lently for some time after leaving Treverton. 
But when they got into the shade of the Colton 
Towers woods, Maud spoke : 

‘* What has happened there to-day? We're 
both thinking of the same thing, I am sure.” 

“An everyday occurrence —a girl has 
changed ; that is all that has happened,” he 
said, trying to speak contemptuously. 

‘* Ah! but what has changed her? do we 
both guess alike ?” 

‘I don’t ‘guess’—I know ; you are right, 
Maud.” 

‘Poor girl, poor girl!’ she said, warmly. 
‘* What misery there was in her eyes once or 
twice! How can it have come about? Not by 
fair means, I am sure.” 

“Oh! I don’t know,” he said, speaking 
harshly. ‘‘Women are hardly to be trusted in 
such matters. The last time I saw her, I would 
have staked my honor on Gertrude’s; and 
now——” 

‘And now she has done nothing to deserve 
so harsh animputation. Heis not the man she 
ought to marry, but there will be no loss of 
honor in her becoming his wife.” 

“No loss of honor! There we differ, Miss 
Mohan. God knows why she'll marry, but I 
know she ought nottodoso. She'll marry him 
without love, without sympathy, without a 
touch of the admiring respect that may merge 
into love after marriage. Is there no dishonor 
in that ?” 

Suddenly the girl faced him, and put her 
hand—her white, firm, honest hand—on his 
arm. 

‘“* Feeling that, you ought to stop it ; you could 
do it.” 

“Stop it! Stop the marriage! No, no, 
Maud. There are lists that a man may not 
enter. There are foes with whom a man can 
not cross swords. I won’t pretend to misun- 
derstand you, but I could never endure the 
degradation of being spoken of as the rival of 
Guy Oliver.” 

‘You would rather that the girl you love— 
for you do love her—should suffer he degrada- 
tion of being his wife. Well, if I were a man, I 
should act differently, that is all.” 

She removed her hand from his arm and plied 
her whip vigorously over her willing ponies, 
and he saw that her lips were compressed. 

‘You seem terribly disappointed at my not 
being the happy man,” he said, in a piqued 
tone. His heart was sore about the absent 
Gertrude, but he was a man, and his head was 
excited by the present Maud. 

‘*T am disappointed to find you the possessor 
of such a faint heart.” 

‘“You take too much for granted,” he said, 
quickly, ‘Maud, you will find that my heart is 
anything but faint when it is really set upon 
an object.” 

“Don’t delude yourself, and try to delude 
me,” she said, frankly. ‘‘ When I came down 
here a few days ago, if ever a man’s heart was 
given to a girl, yours was to your cousin Ger- 
trude. You best know what has changed you, 
if you are changed ; but of this I’m sure: you 
loved her then.” 

This subject of love has a wonderful witchery. 
If young people begin discussing it, they find it 
so hard to do more than adjourn the discussion. 
They merely have the strength to say, * We will 
terminate it now. We each know the other’s 
views, and, therefore, there is no more tobe said 
about it.” They resume it again and again, re- 
peating the same arguments, and thrilling one 
another with the same suggestive looks and 
words as they employed the first time it was 
mooted. So it was with Maud and Sir Edward 
now. 

It is true that she had experienced a little 
difficulty—a tiny pang—in breaking ground, in 
wording her conviction that he loved his cousin 
Gertrude ; but when once she had done this, 
the topic exercised a strange fascination over 
her. Day after day she referred to it, telling 
him that she was going to talk to him as if he 
were her brother, until there was established 
between them a freemasonry that it was very 
delightful to Lady Maskleyne to witness. 

And all this time he kept away from Mrs. 
Vesey. 

There was no doubt about poor Maud’s state 
of heart now. Unconsciously ‘*‘the tone” in 
which she talked of another's love * interpreted 
her own” only too clearly. ‘It must be awful 
for Gertrude, after having seen so much of you, 
to feel herself drifting away from all familiar 
intercourse with you,” she would say, pathet- 
ically, to him: ‘* You hardly ever go there 
now.” 

‘“*My going can do no good,” he would reply. 
And he might have added, “and would do 
harm to your own cause, fair Maud.” For he 
was no more blind than are the majority of men 
to such flattering facts as Maud’s love and pre- 
ference for him. The girl was deceiving her- 
self thoroughly. She thought that what she 
was portraying for him was sisterly regard and 
honest, friendly interest. But she was not 
deceiving him. . And as Gertrude was lost to 
him, and Maud was “ wondrous fair” and be- 
Witchingly fond, ‘‘why not take the goods the 
gods give and be grateful, an at the same time 
greatly gratify my mother ?” 


(To be continued.) 





‘TRUNK VICTIM’S” 
INQUEST 


THE inquest on the body of Alice Augusta 
Bowlsby was heid September Ist. The evi- | 
dence, though restricted to the utmost degree, 
to give greater weight to the grand trial, was 
so well arranged and covered every point so 
conclusively, that there was no necessity for 
spinning it out. - The verdict rendered finds 
Rosenzweig guilty of the girl’s murder, and 
that fiend has been committed to answer. It 
was shown beyond cavil on the inquest that 
Rosenzweig the abortionist and Ascher were 
identical; that the girl came to his place on 
Wednesday, and that Rosenzweig assisted in 
sending he? remains away in the trunk, which | 


was conveyed as luggage to the Hudson dépét. | 


THE 


These points appear to be so fully covered as 
to leave no doubt of his conviction. | 

The testimony of the sharp boy, ‘ Paddy,” | 
was as clear as crystal, though he did not | 
understand the nature of an oath. He re-| 
hearsed again the story of the trunk’s appear- | 
ance at the dépét, in charge of a female ‘ about | 
18 or 20, dressed like a poor girl,” who is not | 
at this writing found, and whom his recognition 
is relied on to identify. 


THE VICTIM, 


Alice Bowlsby, was engaged to Walter Conklin, 
of Paterson, N. J., whose suicide on the out- 
bursting of the tragedy deepens its horror. 
Alice had her dresses made some months ago 
for being married to him, but the event did not 
occur. She had an interesting face. Her 
complexion was pale, and she was rather thin. 
She was poor and industrious, and was a very 
lovable girl. She was religious, and was a 
niece of Mr. Charles E, Sanford, one of the 
leading men of the Methodist Church, who 
acted practically as her guardian. Conklin 
was long a visitor of hers, and they talked 
openly before the family of being engaged. 
Conklin probably led her astray under promise 
of marriage, and sincerely intended to marry 
her. 








VON SCHLOEZER. 


KuRD VON SCHLOEZER, Ambassador at Wash- 
ington of the German Empire, is descended | 
from a Wurtemberg family. His grandfather, | 
August Ludwig Schloezer, was a well-known | 
professor of political science in Géttingen, until | 
he was tempted by an offer from Russia, and 
accepted professorships in Dorpat and St. 
Petersburgh. Shortly after his removal, he was 
knighted by the Emperor Alexander. His son 
Karl was a Russian Consul-General at Lubeck, 
where the present, ambassador was born. The 
latter was noted at the University of Bonn for 
the proficiency of his ‘scholarship in history, 
and there received his doctor’s degree. After 
a career in Paris, where he made some inte- 
resting studies among the archives there pre- 
served, he entered the Prussian service. He 
was admitted into the department of Foreign 
Relations. In 1859 he was attached to the 
Russian Legation in St. Petersburgh; and 
while residing in that city became known to 
Bismarck, who was then ambassador to the 
Court of the Czar. Von Schloezer was next 
gratified with a diplomatic appointment in 
Rome. Since 1868 he has acted as Consul- 
General of the North German Confederation in 
Mexico. Last Spring he was called from his 
duties in the land of the Incas to assume the 
responsibilities of his present position. Von 
Schloezer is author of some well-known works, 
such as “The First Inhabitants of Russia,” 
“Choiseul and his Times,” ‘Frederick the 
Great and Catherine II.,” ‘Geschichte der 
Deutschen Ostsee Provinzen,” * Freiderich der } 
Grose und seine Zeit,” ‘‘Der Untergang der 
Hansa,” etc. He is also known by a work | 
entitled, ‘‘ Abou Dolef Misgris de Itinere Asia- 
tico Commentarius.” 





— 





OLD TREASURES IN THE 
GARRET. 


In Rogers’s pathetic episode of ** Ginevra” 
we have the tragical side of the history of the 
Old Chest. His poem shows how the laughing 
bride, in her heydey of youth and beauty, closes 
herself in the ponderous bahut. The treacher- 
ous lock snaps-to, the poor thing is at once 
murdered and buried, and time flies on: then 
comes the resurrection. One as young, as 
thoughtless as Ginevra, dislodges the antique 
chest from its resting-place, in another age, 
another order of soviety; and there, among 
shreds and patches of antique vanity, molder 
the bones of the poor beauty, the ghastly tell- 
tales of the past. 

But the Old Chest sometimes tells a more 
cheerful history. On some dull day, when 
callers are scarce, on the eve of some parlor 
dramatics or tableaux, the belles swarm merrily }- 
up into the family lofts. Chests of drawers— 
brass-nailed trunks—ancient coffers, are ran- 
sacked. 

One beauty finds a tortoiseshell comb, a 
miracle of fairy carving; mermaid-like, she 
lets it play through her sweeping hair, and then 
plants it there like a coronet. Others bring to 
light silks and laces; brocades, where clots of 
black rust show the pattern of the old em- 
broidery in bullion. 

But the prettiest has found the treasure which 
evokes the loudest laugh. 

It is the high-heeled shoe of modern times, 
preserved in the Old Trunk like a fly in amber. 
Of all the half-tender, half-guilty absurdity of 
the joke, this trouvaille seems strangest in the 
dusty light of the antique garret. The whole 
pattern is there, with deftly-rounded toe and 
tapering heel, precisely as contemporary fashion 
has revived it. So far from imperious Cesar’s 
dust stopping a bunghole, in this instance the 
relic is all ready for the most dignified employ- 
ment, and might pat the ballroom-fioor with 
as much applause as when first created. The 














| great beauty died ; his property was put up for 


' so unsightly a gem, and took it to an engraver 


| in the dark, his horse stumbled, and fell with 


; but when De Boot washed his hands the foliow- 
| ing morning, he perceived that the turquoise 

was split in two. 
/ and continued to wear it, when again he met 


| took the fracture upon itself, and. had to be 


- are in various degrees of inebriation, and when 


whirligig of time has brought around one of its | 
cherished revenges. The dainty machine that 
sowed cramps and corns among the feet of the 
ancestors is as strong as ever for its mission, 
and will be creating nineteenth-century miseries 
on the floor to-night, when the capricious 
beauty wears it and makes it dance. 








OPAL AND TURQUOISE. 


OPAL is termed ‘“ peederos” by the Greeks, 
and in the Orphic poems is said to iv itate the 
complexion of a lovely youth. Pliry says: 
‘Of all precious stones, it is opal that presents 
the greatest difficulties of description, it dis- 
playing at once the piercing fire of carbunculus, 
the purple brilliancy of amethystos, and the 
sea-green of smaragdus, the whole blended to- 
gether and refulgent with a brightness that is 
quite incredible.” 

This display of tints is owing to numerous 
minute and irregular fissures that traverse the 
stone in a certain direction, containing laminz 
air, that reflect rays of different intensity and 
various colors. But its structure causes it to 
be so fragile, that an opal set in a ring has been 
known to split by holding the hand too close to 
the fire on a frosty day. It is also subject to 
deterioration ; for if the fissures upon which its 
iridescence depends beceme choked up by dust 
or grease, its value is gone. The only way of 
restoring it to its beauty is by subjecting it to 
a certain amount of heat—a hazardous experi- 
ment with so brittle a stone. 

Like most other gems known to the ancients, 
opals were originally imported from India; but 
they are now found extensively in Hungary, 
Mexico, Honduras, and other places. The 
finest and largest are discovered imbedded in | 
porphyry, in the mines of Czernovitza in Hun- 
gary. 

The largest opal known to the ancients was 
in the ring of Nonius, on account of which 
its possessor was proscribed by Mare Antony. 
It was of the size of a hazel nut, and was 
valued at a sum equal to $100,000 of our money. 
When Nonius took to flight, he carried nothing 
with him but this ring. ‘‘How marvelous,” 
adds Pliny, ‘‘ must have been the cruelty, how 
marvelous the luxurious passion of Antonius, 
thus to proscribe a man for the possession of a 
jewel; and no less marvelous must have been 
the obstinacy of: Nonius, who could thus dote 
upon what had been the cause of his proscrip- 
tion.” The largest opal known is in the Impe- 
tial cabinet at Vienna; for this gem $250,000 
has been offered and refused. The most beau- 
tiful was in possession of the Empress Jo- 
sephine. It was named ‘the burning of Troy,” 








from the numerous red flames playing over its | 


surface, 

The turquoise in medieval times was sup- | 
posed to be endowed with many wonderful | 
properties. 
of sufficiently marvelous stories respecting this 
stone, as coming within his own experience. 
‘“‘The turquoise is believed to strengthen the 
sight and spirits of the wearer,” he says; 
“but its chief commendation is its protective 
influence against falls, which, as everybody is | 
assured, it takes upon itself, so that the wearer | 
escapes all hurt—a property beyond the scope | 
of reason. I can solemnly affirm that I always 
wear one in a ring, the nature of which I can 
never sufficiently admire.” He then proceeds 
to relate the manher in which he became pos- 
sessed of this ring. A neighbor who had been 
in the habjt of wearing a turquoise ring of 


sale, and the elder De Boot purchased this ring 
and presented it to hisson. To the great dis- 
appointment of the latter, however, the gem 
had become pale and faded ; so much so that, 
as he expresses it, he thought it scorn to wear 


to have his coat-of-arms cut upon it. This 
done, he wore the turquoise ring as a signet. 
‘What was his surprise to find the stone gra- 
dually recovering its color, and that at the end 
of the month its azure hue was restored. But 
the wonder did not cease here. De Boot was 
‘traveling home to Bohemia from Padua, where 
he had been to take his doctor’s degree, when, 


his rider from a bank on to a road ten feet 
below. Neither horse nor rider was the worse; 


He had the larger half reset, 


with an accident which was like to have caused 
him a broken bone, and again the turquoise 


reset once more. After such proof who could 
doubt ? Not De Boot himself evidently. 

The turquoise has always been a favorite 
gem for the betrothal ring, the fashion having 
had its origin in the belief that the permanence 
of its hue would depend upon the constancy of 
the donor. 











THE learned author of “* The Descent of Man,” 
in noticing that animals often suffer from the 
diseases that afflict ourselves, might have added 
that, in some cases, they are not free from our 
vices also. According to a recent letter from 
Darfur, in Africa, the monkeys of that region 
are inordinately fond of a kind of beer made by 
the natives, who use the beverage to capture 
their simial poor relations. Having placed 
quantities of the beer where the monkeys can 
get at it, the natives wait until their victims 


they then mingle with them, the poor creatures 
are too much fuddled to recognize the differ- 
ences between negro and ape. When a negro 
takes the hand of one of them to lead him off, 
some other fond creature clings to the hand of 
the latter one, another to his hand, and thus a 
single negro may sometimes be seen carrying 
off a string of staggering monkeys. When | 
secured, the beer is administered in decreasing 
quantities, so that they may only gradually 
awaken to the sad results of their spree. 





Boetius de Boot relates a number | 


NEWS BREVITIES. 
Tur Virginia tobacco crop is short. 
Smatipox is raging in Covington. Ky 
Iowa Fats has 3,000 hog-pens. 


France has made the third payment on the 
war indemnity. f 

Tue Government of Servia is busily en- 
gaged in the reorganization of its army. 

Cauirornia gained 1,217 inhabitants in 
July. 

Tue Californians grow the pitcher-plant as 
a very efficient fly-trap. 

Boston is making great preparations for the 


laying of the corner-stone of the Soldiers’ Monument 
on the Common on the 18th of September. 


Tue grasshoppers cleaned out 300 acres of 
= and garden-land near Fort Berthold, Dakota, 
n eight hours. 

A coutection of “coal fossils is being made 
at the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tlon in Scranton, Pa., and is already quite valuable. 


A compromise has been agreed on in the 
French Amoratly fe regard to prolonging M, Thiers’s 
term of office. . Gambetta bas withdrawn his pro- 
position for the dissolution of the Assembly. 


Viretnta persistently adheres to many ex- 
ploded ideas of public policy. Among the relics of 
bygone ages which the Old Dominion so fervently ad- 
heres to is that of public executions. 


An Illinois girl who lost a portion of her 
scalp by her hair becoming entangled in some ma- 
chinery, had it refitted to her head, and it has grown 
on as good as ever. ‘This is stated on the authority of 
a Chicago paper. 

Ear. Dunwore, with a disregard of the le- 
gendary almost Yankeeish, has sold, for $775,000, his 
famous Hebride Islands acres, where once the great 
Dr. Johnson frisked with the prosy “ Bozzy,’’ and 
Wren stalked ‘‘ with the spirit of the charming 
Thrale.”’ 


‘ue population total of all the States does 
not foot up satisfacvorily. Forty millions has been 
the minimum allowed by our exuberant orators and 
prophets, but the stern and reliable figures of the 
census report foot up only thirty-eight and a half 
millions. 


Tur trustees of the British Museum have 
purchased twelve vases recently found at Capua. 
They are principally amphore of a rare and beautiful 
kind, large in size, fine and varied in form, with black 
figures, ud are assigned to an epoch a little later 
than A.waxander, 


A MOVEMENT among the South American 
republics has been begun by Chile for the interchange 
of their literary publications. There is growing 
among the Spanish states in South America a literary 
school of Spanish, like that of English in_New Eng- 
land ; but it wants the unity of the latter. 


A Mewnpuis paper tells it in this manner? 
‘¢ Within the last week the tones of the revolver, 


| Derringer, and shot-gun, have broken the stillness 


of our city’s air three times, and the corresponding 
number of unfortunates now sleep in the valley. 
Verily, it begins to look like the old times of 1564 
and 1865.” 

CotoneL Pickett, a Georgia planter, has 
planted, this season, in the southwestern part of that 
State, 6,500 acres in cotton and 3,500 acres in corn ; 
and it is estimated that he will clear $180,000 upon his 
cotton alone. This is said to be the largest cotton 
crop planted in the South. He employs nearly four 
hundred hands, all of them negroes. 


Emigration statistics for the quarter end- 
ing June 30th, 1871, show a somewhat remarkable 
turn in the tide of emigration. The number of actual 
immigrants arriving at the port of New York during 
the period mentioned was 101,015, of whom 30,814 
were natives of Germany, 26,149 were from Ireland, 
and 29,529 from England and other British localities. 


Tue intense heat that has prevailed in 
London has led to the introduction, in a quiet corner 
of Surrey, of midnight croquet parties. A London 
paper describes a party of this novel description. 
‘he company numbered some sixty persons. The 
guests arrived at ten o’clock, and played at croquet 
by the light of Chinese lanterns, with which the 
grounds were illuminated. 


Ir is stated that the labors of the British 
Royal Commission on Coal, appointed a few ycars 
ago by Sir George Grey, are on the point of comple- 
tion, and the result is the demonstration of the fact 
that, assuming a certain annual increase in the ra e 
of consumption, sufficient economically gettable coal 
exists in Great Britain and Ireland to last from eight 
hundred to one thousand years. 


A writer in the Trinity Journal relates that 
in 1850 a party of miners in the mountains of El Do- 
rado, prospecting in an isolated place where they 
were without fresh meats and vegetable food, were 
afflicted with scurvy. Six of the worst cases were 
planted in the earth up to their necks, and left al ne 
over night with a chew of tobacco apiece. The re- 
sult of this attempt at earth-cure might have beep 
happy, but for the fact that in the night coyotes came 
along and ate off ail the six heads. 


Levoka, Ovalau, of the Fiji group, exports 
nine thousand bales of cotton of the best sea island 
quality—better, it is said, than that of South Carolina 
—per year. It has a newspaper called the Fiji Times, 
whose coluinns are well filled with advertisements, 
and whose motto is—‘‘ Sworn to no master, of nosect 
am I.” Among the advertisements is one heaaded— 
“San Francisco and overland to England.’”’ The 
natives wear for dresses the satin-like bark of a tree, 
which, it is thought, might be successfully used in the 
manufacture of printing-paper. 

Caste dispatches informs us that the 
cholera continues its ravages at Koénigsberg. There 
were 100 new cases and 29 deaths on the 27th, and 80 
new cases and 50 deaths on August 28th. Sixteen 
deaths have occurred at Altona during the past week ; 
and now the plague has made its appearance at Ham- 
burg, where several cases are reported. This being 
one of the principal ,%ints of departure o1 German 
immigrants sailing to this country, it becomes of 
the highest importance that all German vessels 
should hereafter be subjected to the most rigorous 
quarantine. 


Tue reopening of the Metropolitan Hotel, 
on the evening of August 28th, was quite an evertin 
hotel life. So thorough is the renovation, that muny 
of the former habitues seemed lost in the maze of im- 
provements and decoration. From wall to wall and 
roof to cellar everything wears an appearance of 
freshness and liberality. Every apartment has been 
touched as if by a magic wand, and the transforma- 
tion exhibits the most sumptuous and comfortable 
hotel in the country. The two lower floors are lighted 
by means of crystal chandeliers ; the cvisine arran 
ments are all new, and display the finest taste ; the 
floors seem to bend to the touch of the feet, so soft 
and agreeable are the Axminster and Witton car- 
pets; and the rooms en svite, prt popular with 
permanent guests, now have a double attraction by 
reason of the elegant fresco-work and" the elaborate, 
carved furniture. Tho bridal chamber, ladies’ recep- 
tion parlor, and large dining-hall, are certain], 1 
in the luxuriance of their ornamentation. new 
proprietors, Messrs. Tweed & Garfield, ably seconded 
by a corps of experienced assistants, have superin- 
tended the alterations, which cannot fail to enlist the 
heartiest appreciation on the part of their guests, - 
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THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. 
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COREAN OFFICER AND SOLDIER, ARRIVED WITH DISPATCHES ON BOARD THE U.S. 8. ‘‘COLORADO.”” CORFAN OFFICIALS, AFTER AN INTERVIEW WITH THE OFFICERS OF THE “ COLORADO.” 


Coreans where they fell. 
the camera in some ir- 
stances depicting the 
very smoke of the ruin, 
which had not dissi- 
pated when the enter- 
prising photographer 
followed on the heels 
of the enemy.” 
Weengrave this week 
a second group of the 
graphic sun-pictures 
submitted by Admiral 
Rodgers. The clear 


THE COREAN 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Tue refinements of 
the photographic art 
appear likely to intro- 
duce some new meth- 
ods into even diploma- um 
tic correspondence and | PN i 
ermy reports. Admiral ANA | | 
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in regard to the. late 
engagements, a bound 
volume of large-sized 
photographs, which are 
not only remarkable 
for their execution, but 
for the manner in 
which they have, as it 
were, taken history on 
the wing. Some of 
them, observes the Na- 
tion, the majority ia 
fact, were not beyond 
the range of ordinary 
photography—views. of 
the fleet at anchor ; of 
Corean junks, sailors, 
and officials ; of inter- 
views on the fleet; of 
the Corean:camy and 
magazine; and of the 
Corean prisoners. The 
views of the forts, how- 
ever, are. peculiarly the 
achievement of that 
branch of the service 
which inay come to be 
recognized as Flying 
Photography: Those ] 
of gs: 2 of Fort =: some slight talk, and 
McKee after the cap- es eG eo ee —_ a they departed. The 
ture ‘show the dead INTERVIEW WITH COREAN OFFICIALS FROM THE JUNK, ON BOARD THE ‘ COLORADO,” THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF AN INTERPRETER, MAY 30TH. next day three higher 


sent to the State De- 
partment, along with 
the official dispatches tht ai ) q wh : Ih || 
SAA Tih, wo AA A |!) ment of Corea renders 

AAEM A AM AA ae , HN ) AO HH | unnecessary any fur- 

—— “es ' HY lit, WHT ther recital of the story, 


and covers the subject 
of the present ilius- 
trations. We show 
among other things 
the Corean junk which 
visited our fleet imme- 
diately after its arrival, 
bearing messengers 
from the Préfet of Foo- 
Ping. 

“ We arrived off Isle 
Boisée,” says a (-rre- 
spondent, H. L. Slosson, 
(the place where the 
French anchored when 
they came to punish 
the Coreans for mur- 
dering the French 
Catholics in 1866), ‘ton 
the afternoon of the 
30th of May, and imme- 
diately a junk came 
alongside containing 
two native officials, 
with whom we had 
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TNE COREAN CAMP NEAR THD MARINE LiDOUST ON EANGHOA I°CLAND, HEADQUARLERS OF THE COREAN COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, INSIDE FORT M‘KEE. 


COREA: FROM PHOTOGRAPHS RELATING TO THE EXPEDITION, SUBMITTED WITH HIS DISPATCHES BY ADMIRAL RODGERS, 
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officials came, and a long consultation ensue 
when they left without having accomplishe 
much in the way of making a treaty. Nothing 
of importance transpired until the lst of June, 
when a surveying party left for up the river”— 
with the provoking result, as is now known, of 
drawing upon itself an ambushed fire, and ne- 
cessitating the punishment of the treacherous 
Coreans. One of our pictures gives an idea of 
the Corean encampment «at the ‘Marine 
Redoubt,” near the mouth of the Slée (Salt) 
River, close to the disembarkment of the land- 
force June 10th, and the first to yield. The loca- 
tion of these Kanghoa forts was distinctly 
marked in our map last week. Other views, of 
considerable interest as showing the methods 
and economics of war in the Chinese seas, repre- 
sent the magazine connected with the Marine 
Redoubt, and the rude headquarters in Fort 
McKee of the brave and savage commander- 
in-chief. 








ROSA BELL. 


Au! I have seen sweet Rosa Bell! 
And now I know 
What charmed me so, 
What forms her witchery—her spell! 
Tis not the dazzling pink and white, 
Nor sparkling eyes, nor golden hair ; 
And though a merry, dancing sprite, 
Kittens would meet and beat her there! 


But she is very fair to view— 
Like Mother Eve when worlds were new— 
Fair by the light of inner grace 
Reflected in her changeful face; 
The heaven within her upraised eye, 
The sudden look of sweet surprise 
To master that which passes by, 
And all the love that dormant lies 
For she is but an opening flower !— 
She’s on the threshold of her life !— 
And she will be a noble dower 
To him who takes the girl to wife. 


“ee 


All that is sweet, and good, and fair, 

Are folded in and nestled there, 

And ask but time, and warmth, and space, 
To open out in fullest grace 

Of ** perfect woman nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, and command !” 


ROSA BELL ON THE LAWN, 


They played at croquet on the lawn— 

I stopped a while to watch the game, 

I thought it very poor and tame, 
And turned to leave them, with a yawn! 
But Rosa Bell then stood by me, 

And chatiered gayly as she stood ; 
Before she went I got to see 

A game at croquet might be good! 
She asked me if I did not play, 

And volunteered the rules to teach ; 
But I replied, I could not stay, 

Which. surely was a stupid speech ; 
Especially as I remained 

Upon the ground at least an hour !— 
I felt my footsteps were restrained 

By some unknown, resistless power ! 
I watched her play—she played it well, 

And knocked the painted balls about, 

Her eyes were bright 
With true delight 

When to her some advantage fell; 

She gave a merry little shout 

At putting others to the rout !— 
When she was ‘**home” and once more free 
Sbe came again and talked to me. 


I liked the laughter in her eyes, 

I liked the glow of exercise 

Upon her cheek ; and, as she play’d, 

Her feet a pretty picture made, 

They are such dainty, tripping feet !— 
But language there has made a slip, 
For feet like hers would never trip 

They’re far too clever, and too neat! 








THE LOST COLOR. 


THE Banefield estate lies to the left of the 
old London coach road, a mile and a half out 
of Shirlington. Some tew years ago, public 
attention was directed to this property as being 
the subject of an interminable lawsuit between 
the mortgagees, the creditors of the bank- 
rupt proprietor, and certain next of kin who 
disputed the validity of an old deed cutting off 
the entail. Day by day the papers contained 
some desultory paragraph headed ‘ Mesturn 
and Others vs. Deverill, ex parte Matcham and 
Toller,” when all at once the Banefield estate 
started into fresh notoriety as the scene of a 
terrible tragedy. 

The facts, it may be remembered, as dis- 
closed at the trial, were briefly these: William 
Pross (I purposely alter the names) was charged 
with the murder of Guy Mesturn, the principal 
mortgagee of the estate. The body had been 
found stricken down among the reeds and 
grasses of the great Banefield lake ; by its side 
a knife, identified as belonging to Pross, who 
was himself taken red-handed, fleeing from 
the scene of the crime. ‘The principal witness 
against Pross was a hard-featured girl named 
Anne Preston, with whom it was understood 
the prisoner had formerly maintained relations, 
and who gave her evidence with some bitter- 
ness. She stated Pross to be of an ungovern- 
ably jealous disposition, that he had repeatedly 
accused her of meeting Mesturn, and he had 
threatened Mesturn’s life in her presence, and in 
that of other persons’ ; that going home on the 
evening in question, she took her way across 
the Banefield estate, as her custom was, it be- 
ing the nearest way. She had no intention of 
meeting Mesturn; had never met him; nor, 
indeed, had there ever been anything between 
them except the relation of master and servant. 
She knew that during the lawsuit Mr. Mesturn 
was in the habit of walking over from his farm 
to inspect the property. Would swear she had 

made no appointment to meet him on that even- 
ing. Mr. Mesturn was a hard man and a bad 
Joaster. He was not liked by his servants, and 


she shared in the general dislike. On that 
evening, the 25th of March, she had passed 
along the path by the lake. It'was a lonely 
path, sheltered by dense trees and woven 
brushwood, and it bent about in so many turn- 
ings that it was impossible to see people at a 
small distance before or behind—they would 
be obscured by the trees. She heard a cry of 
‘‘ Murder !” and a breaking among the brush- 
wood, apparently some distance behind her. 
This was at seven o’clock. She knew that, by 
hearing the bell of Saint John’s church strike 
seven within a minute before. She immedi- 
ately ran in the direction of the voice. It was 
some time before she could ascertain the pre- 
cise spot—sound being deceptive amongst close 
trees, and she having heard the cry repeated 
but once. It might have been ten-minutes 
from first hearing the cry to the time she came 
upon Mr. Mesturn’s dead body. William Pross 
was fallen down beside it, apparently fainting. 
When he saw her, he said, ‘¢ Anne Preston, this 
is your work.” She felt frightened jor the 
minute, thinking that if he chose to swear 
away her life it might be difficult to prove her 
own innocence. She said, ‘ William Pross, 
you are a coward as well as a murderer to want 
to charge your crime on me.” Being terrified 
for her own safety, she then ran along the 
path, out into the open park and through the 
estate, and hastened into Shirlington, where 
she gave information to the police. William 
Pross was apprehended the same evening. 
When charged with the crime, he denied it, but 
did not attempt to inculpate any one else. 

He was remarkably self-possessed during the 
trial. The defense set up by his counsel was, 
first, an alibi. It was proved by several wit- 
nesses that Pross had left the Maybush Inn at 
ten minutes to seven, and that it was more 
than the distance a man could run in a quarter 
of an hour to the place where the crime was 
committed. The clock at the Maybush Inn was 
not, however, proved reliable. Secondly, it 
was urged that the crime had been committed 
by the witness Anne Preston, who, it was ad- 
mitted, disliked Mr. Mesturn, and might not 
unreasonably be supposed to have had certain 
good reasons for the deed which the counsel 
for the defense fully hypothecated, and he sug- 
gested how readily she might have used Pross’s 
knife for her purpose. Hubert Deverill, artist, 
son of the late owner of Banefield, gave the 
prisoner a good character, and testified, with 
some emotion, to his having formerly been in 
the service of his family. Mr. Edgar Deverill, 
the late owner of Banetield, gave similar testi- 
mony. 

The Judge summed up against the prisoner, 
recapitulating the threats that many ~vitnesses 
had testified to have heard him utter against 
the deceased; his obvious motive—jealousy, 
with or without just reason; and the insufii- 
ciency of the defense. The verdict, ‘‘ Guilty,” 
was returned with scarcely any hesitation: 
Before pronouncing sentence, the prisoner was 
asked if he had anything to say. 

“‘T have this to say, my lord,” said William 
Pross. “The defense set up by my counsel 
was contrary to my request, and untrue. My 
counsel told me the truth would hang me, but 
I wish it stated. All the witness Anne Preston 
has stated is strictly true ; but I did not reach 
the lake until a quarter after seven, by the 
chimes. She found me bythe body. I went 
there, I admit, to murder Mr. Mesturn ; but I 
found it done. The murdered man was 
crouched under a tree by the water. I 
thought him hiding away to meet Anne, but 
when I came up to him, he did not stir. He 
had known as well as I what cause I had 
ugainst him, and I did not mean to strike him 
down asleep, I pushed him to wake him, that 
I might charge him with it; but as I did so, 
the body slid down from where it was, to my 
horror, and lay with its head in the water; and 
I saw the blood, and knew what had been done. 
I was stunned at the discovery, and dropped 
the knife I held in my hand. Anne Preston 








found me by the body. I swear this is the 
truth. My lord, I have no more to say.” 

The Judge enlarged on the enormity of, the 
offense, and, in the course of his address, made 
this remark : 

“Tt has been my lot, prisoner at the bar, 
amid continual opportunities for the study of 
criminal cases, to notice that justice would 
rarely be asserted but for some providential 
blunder on the criminal’s own part, which, it 
seems, he is invariably bound to make. Now, 
had you previously made Anne Preston your 
wife, as it was your duty to have done, you 
would have shut the mouth of the only import- 
ant witness against you, ahd justice would have 
been thus defeated.” 

‘* My lord,” said the prisoner, collectedly, ‘I 
submit you are traveling out of the record.” 

“*T sit corrected,” returned the Judge, with 
bitter irony, having assumed the black cap; 
“and therefore, it only remains for me to pass 
on you the customary sentence—that you be 
removed to the place whence you came, and 
taken thence to the place of execution, there 
to be hung by the neck till you are dead ; and 
may the Lord have mercy on your soul !” 

The prisoner had the best of the argument, 
but the Judge had the advantage of the situa- 
tion. 

William’ Pross was executed three weeks 
afterward, protesting his innocence. Probably, 
with the exception of one person, no one in 
the country believed him. The exception 
alluded to does not refer to myself. Like 
other people, I became wise long after the event. 

I had known Mr. Deverill, of Banefield, and 
his son Hubert, for some years before the above 
occurrence, epitomized from the newspapers, 
took place. He was one of my earliest patrons, 
and, an artist myself, I had studied with, and 


early days, until he far outreached my powers 
of further teaching. His works became noted, 
and it was the general opinion that he was a 
painter of great promise. He had a singular 
mannerism, but his coloring was remarkable 








| is so different to what seems such to people 


to some extent instructed, Hubert Deverill in | 


aggerated or lowered a tone to get an effect. 
He would paint what he saw in a sunset, if it 
were vermilion. 


faithfulness to color for an instant—it is a 
very important element in this brief history. 
The south of Hampshire is remarkable for bril- 
liant sunsets at the two Equinoxes, Hubert 
was fond of painting these. I do not mean to 
imply he preferred extravagant effects ; but it 





nut tree, overspreading sombre shade; Bri- 
areus-like, its hundred hands poising each 
in its flat, leafy, five-fingered palm a cone 


Excuse my dwelling on Hubert Deverill’s | of mealy bloom, balancing it truly in the soft, 
| swaying evening breeze. 


There, lithe silver 
willows, sweeping the glistening oily lake ; and 
laburnums, Daniae-like, arrayed in showers of 
gold, beneath which the buttercups looked like 
drops from the golden fountain. Gay wild- 
flowers, flaunting from out great masses of 


is desirable to bear in mind that if he saw crim- | dock and thistles, overrun with briers and 
son and purple and gold, as it were in a blaze | intergrown with feathery fern, crowded every 


of fire, he would paint them so literally that | 
you would think these pictures all wrong, until 
you had let them dazzle you at last into the | 
conviction how right they were. | 

His father, Mr. Edgar Deverill, in the days | 
of his prosperity, had been a generous, open- | 
hearted man, always ready to assist those in | 
difficulty or distress, even to a lavishness that | 
was stigmatized by his neighbors as uncalled- | 
for and indiscriminate. He dated his ruin to 
supporting certain promising schemes which 
all the world called first-rate investments, until 
their crushing failure made folks immediately 
condemn them as the rashest of speculations. 
His tenant, Mr. Mesturn (visible means of sup- 
port, the farm he rented from Mr. Deverill, but 
actually an amateur money-jobber and bill-dis- 
counter of no mean proficiency), had, strangely 
enough, amassed wealth from these very same 
rash speculations. It was almost entirely by 
his advice that Mr. Deverill had made his in- 
vestments ; but whether he sold out too soon | 
or held on too long, he contrived to lose ruin- 
ously, whilst his tenant turned money at a tre- 
mendous rate of profit. 

I do not say, for I do not know, and the in- 
quiry is not worth the making (strict rectitude, 
in the eyes of the blind goddess of the scales, 


with open eyes)—I do not say that Mr. Mesturn 
took any illegal advantage of Mr. Deverill. But 
it is a fact that nearly all Mr. Deverill lost found 
its way into Mr. Mesturn’s pocket. Bit by bit, 
Mr. Deverill mortgaged the farm to his tenant, 
then sold the right of redemption, then mort- 
gaged the estate to pay fresh losses, became a 
defaulter, the mortgagee foreclosed, and, but for 
difficulties arising from other sources, would 
have taken immediate possession. The late 
owner of Banefield estate, formerly open and 
generous-minded, became soured and distrust- 
ful of every one, scorning to seek assistance 
from those to whom he had afforded it un- 
sought, who yet passed him by on the other 
side, or, worse, rewarded his former warm- 
heartedness with chilling politeness and af- 
fected courtesy. 

With Hubert Deverill it was different. He 
openly resented covert aflronts offered to his 
father, and boldly snubbed those who would 
have been willing enough to receive the young 
artist, almost sure of fame, while their best suit 
of ice was reserved for his father. Hubert 
grew in pride as he decreased in fortune, and 
people he would readily enough have met when 
heir to the Banefield estate, he now made no 
scruple of turning up his nose at—as the ver- 
nacular has it. 

Folks said this was a bad sign in a young 
man who had still his fortune to carve and his 
way to make, It was. But Hubert had nearly 
made his way. He saw to the end of it; and, 
meantime, he could not endure the artificial 
money value with which society must be 
pleased to stamp a man before he can pass cur- 
rent. But he kicked against a wall of flint, 
against which thousands have bruised and 
broken themselves beforetime—a wall which 
may be surmounted with a ladder of gold, but 
not beaten down. 

Up to the time of the murder, Hubert Deve- 
rill’s demeanor to the Shirlington folks gene- 
rally, and to Mr. Mesturn in particular, had 
been offensively overbearing. Conscious of his 
own power as an artist, it may be he thought 
to discount part of the success that surely 
awaited him, and assert it beforehand. I am 
not aware that he ever spoke to Mr. Mesturn 
after his father was turned out of Banefield, 
but I recall walking down the street with Hu- 
bert on one occasion at Shirlington, when we 
met Mr. Mesturn. The young man drew a long 
breath, and set his teeth very close, when the 
farmer passed ; then turned round and took a 
long look after the man to whom he attributed, 
rightly or wrongly, his father’s ruin ; nothing 
more. That he disliked Mr. Mesturn I had no 
doubt, but that he should take a public oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting uselessly his dislike was, 
as I told him, extremely foolish. He admitted 
it was so. He was very white, and breathing 
fast, but he did not recur to the subject. 

I was not in Shirlington at the time of the 
murder, nor did I return thither until a month 
after the trial. I heard from friends that Hu- 
bert was much altered; that his overbearing 
humor had altogether left him ; that he had be- 
come quiet and retiring, and, when brought 
into contact with some of those persons he had 
previously made no secret of despising, that his 
bearing was respectful even to obsequiousness. 
He had felt very severely, they said, the work- 
ing out of his own ill-will on Mr. Mesturn by 
another person, and it had made him gentle. 

Banefield Park had for some time past de- 
generated into a copse-like wilderness of matted 
underwood and tall grass, and nettles and wild 
flowers—more picturesque to an artist than the 
most neatly clipped shrubs and shorn hedges 
could be. For habitable purposes, however, 
the house had dilapidated into a ruin, and the 
estate into a tangle nearly as involved as the 
Chancery case representing it. The public 
used the park as a thoroughfare, and antici- 
pated that their descendants might turn it into 
villas in some future generation, when the law- | 
yers had done with it. 

One still evening in early Summer, I took a 
quiet stroll through that part of the park for- 
merly known as “the Wilderness”—a title now 
quite applicable to the whole—a scene of 
strange beauty, in which cultivation min- 


of red. 








gled with wildness and rank growth in 





for peculiarly rigid truthfulness. He never ex- 


Yich disorder. Here, a yieat, heavy chest- 


break in the trees. The setting sun, burning 
through the tangle, stained the lake with a 
broken pillar of red, that waved and glittered, 
and swallowed up the tree-pictures the sluggish 
water mirrored fitfully anon. 

Enjoying the beauty of the spot, I started at 
hearing myself called, and, looking up, saw 
Hubert Deverill painting in a covert. He beck- 
oned me to come to him. 

‘* Hubert,” I said, ‘*why do you come to this 
fatal place ?” 

‘*T was drawn here,” he returned. ‘TI don’t 
know—it is my old home. I wanted to paint 
it. Will that do? Look,” he continued ; ‘I 
think I have fixed that sun-color on the water.” 

I looked at his sketch, and back again at him, 
to see if he were serious. He appeared to be 
so. I could not understand him. 

‘*Why, Hubert,” I said, ‘‘it is flaming red !” 

“Yes,” he returned, shortly—* burning red.” 

“But, my good fellow, you have not painted 
itso. Your painting is as cold and as gray as 
an iceberg. You are having a joke at my ex- 
pense. The drawing is right enough, but it is 
all cold grays and green and purple. Where is 
your red ?” 

‘Great heavens!” he cried, ‘‘ don’t you see 
it is blood-red?” And he threw the picture into 
the lake, gathered up his painting materials, 
and, putting his arm through mine, walked 
home without saying another word. I thought 
Mr. Mesturn’s death and the associations of the 
spot must have overcome him for the moment, 
especially remembering his ill-will to the dee 
ceased, as being to his mind the willful cause 
of his father’s ruin. 

If Hubert had previously discounted his anti- 
cipated success as a painter, the bill was dis- 
honored before it came to maturity. From 
that time no one could look without pain at 
the most labored and carefully wrought efforts 
of his brush. They were all so cold—cold as 
snow, without a particle of red to warm them. 
Strangely enough, he never could see this. He 
insisted his iciest pictures were glowing with 
warmth—nay, fiery with heat, It was vain to 
attempt to reason with him. He retorted bit- 
terly that the faculty of estimating tone in 
color must be gone from the world, that all 
persons were color-blind save himself. Even 
when I have placed one of his sunsets in cold 
grays side by side with another picture wherein 
the reds were faithfully given, he has been 
unable to detect his mistake. At such times 
he would steadily insist that his picture ‘‘ killed” 
the other one with its brilliancy, His expecta- 
tions of being able to reinstate his father in the 
position he had lost were doomed to bitter dis- 
appointment. At length, he almost relinquished 
color, for he could please no one; he could 
sell nothing he painted. He had lost the use 
He obtained employment of a suffi- 
ciently remunerative kind in drawing wood- 


blocks for engraving to support his father and 


himself in something like comfort, but the 
divine gift of color had departed from him. 

One night, I coaxed him to paint a crimson 
robe to a figure I had drawn in water-color, 
thinking I might lead him to zhe gradual re- 
covery of the lost color. He set himself reso- 
lutely to work with my color-box ; but when 
he had finished, the drapery was of a greenish- 
gray. He insisted, for all that, it was a fiery- 
red, although the tone represented nearly the 
complementary of crimson. When he saw I 
was still dissatisfied, he laid down the brush, 
half-angry, half-tearful. Then, with a strange, 
wild look, Hubert whispered in my ear: “ It is 
his doing! He comes and steals all the red 
out of my pictures as I paint, and pours the 
blood into my eyes instead !” and he left me. 

Next morning, something had happened so 
sudden and terrible that it came like a crash 
into my life. Hubert was dead—had died in 
the night by his own hand! A tiny stream of 
blood, that had crept a sluggish, tortuous course 
from his bedroom-door and collected in a tas- 
seled blot on the stairs, had told the fate of 
him within. They broke open the door. The 
sight 1  nnot bring myself to describe! It is 
not right to describe these scenes, with which 
newspaper pens make us already too familiar. 
He was lying on the floor; beside him a pic- 
ture—the hand that had painted it cold and 
dead ! 

It was but a sketch, but vivid to ghastliness 
—the most awful picture I had ever beheld ! 
It was Hubert Deverill’s confession of the mur- 
der of Mr. Mesturn—the murderer and his work 
painted by himself, and signed in large letters, 
‘Hubert Deverill, Fecit.” The color had come 
back to him at the last, for this terrible sketch 
was all in red—blood-red as he had seen it. It 
was found with its face to the floor, dabbled 
with other red than his brush had laid upon it. 








WHAT KATY DID 


Do not think, for a moment, that I am about 
to solve the problem which for so long a time 
has puzzled the heads of old and young. Iam 
not going to end the story which has for its 
beginning ‘“‘ Katy-did,” and so put an end to 
that debatable question. This with which I 
have to do is of altogether a different cha- 


| racter, unless it be that the old-time Katy, of 


whom we hear so much on Summer nights. 
sinned against the world in general, and man- 
kind (young mankind) iu particular, by flirting 
and bewitching every youthful son of Adam 
who came within range of her sunny glances, 
Of my Katy—Katy Ferris—this was most strictly 


twee 
rue. 
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I can’t say that she meant to do anything 
wrong. I know that she was not artful nor 
treacherous. I am sure she was natural and 
true to the heart’s core. But still, she had 
more lovers in torment than any woman I 
ever knew; and all the while she was as bright 
and tranquil and fresh as a June morning, the 
sunny surface of her soul not so much as rip- 
pled by the storms that clouded the happiness 
of others. To read her prosy, long-winded 
lectures on the magnitude of her sins was as 
useless as to berate the pretty robins that sung 
in the trees the Summer days through, not for 
the sake of charming their listeners, but for 
very love of song. 

She was herself, Katy said, no matter whether 
her mood was sad or gay—whether she was 
for the passing moment wise or foolish. What 
should she do? Hide her face that no one 
might look upon her? Spoil the color of her 
hair, her eyes, her lips and cheeks? Should 
she stop singing? Should she never laugh ? 
Should she never more puzzle her brains in 
getting up pretty toilets? And all just because 
some foolish fellow took it into his head to be 
miserable about her? Not she! 

This much for the preface of my little sketch, 
and now I will tell you what Katy Ferris did. 

There was a gay party of young people at 
the old Wind House—fixtures for the months 
of August and September. Don’t run through 
your catalogue of fashionable hotels to hunt up 
this quaint old place of entertainment, tor if 
you do you will never find it. It is not of 
Eastern fame, overlooking the rise and fall of 
the tide ; but a homely, rambling place, look- 
ing Westward to the wide sweep of prairies, 
and Eastward to the skirts of civilization. 
There is a lake near it; in front, a wide lawn, 
with clumps of evergreen; and still further, 
just as the eye can reach, a fringe of cotton- 
wood and oaks, telling of the neighborhood of 
a river. 

There were a dozen or more of young people 
in this gay clique, properly matronized by a 
stately widow of forty, who, by-the-way, was 
not one to be marricd or to give herself in 
marriage. The gentlemen had with them fast 
horses, dogs, and guns; the ladies had music, 
books, embroidery, and the most exquisite of 
toilets. } 

Pray tell me what more was needed for this 
colony in search of an Eden ? 

From the first, Katy Ferris was like a bird 
lef loose from a cage. In more senses than 
one, she took no thought for the morrow. She 
seemed to have struck the keynote of true 
living, gathering everything that was bright 
and beautiful into the moments as they passed. 
Starlike and bright in her loveliness, witty, 
and at times wondrously wise, the mistress of 
a princely inheritance, had not the gods given 
her all? 

It was a gray day—the first that had found } 
the party since their sojourn at the Wind House. 
The wind sighed through the evergreens, and 
shook the shutters and made moans around 
the house-corners, There was nothing to do 
but to remain indoors in the wide old parlors, 
and make the best of it. There had been sing- 
ing, chess-playing, laughing, and jesting, the 
pretty flow of small, innocent talk, and, at last, 
a hushed silence, while Fred Marden read Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘* Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.” 

Katy Ferris sat a little apart from the group 
of which Fred was the honored centre, holding 
idly in her white hands a bit of work in the 
shape of a crimson velvet slipper, which she 
was embroidering. Joseph Denna, the weaith- 
iest man of the party, as usual, hovered near 
her. 

As the reading ceased, a low murmur of 
approbation broke from the listening group. 
Katy was silent, only the faintest, softest bit 
of a sigh escaping from her lips. Looking up 
suddenly, at the moment, as though her glance 
was compelled by a will stronger than her 
own, she met the deep, penetrating eyes of 
Philip Doane, fixed upon her face. It was a 
little thing, indeed, to discompose her; but 
the look just then was like a revelation to her. 
Philip Doane was the only man present who 
could in the least way represent the poet-hero 
of the poem—poor, manly, handsome, and 
talented. ,For the rest, was she to him a Lady 
Geraldine ? 

A bright blush overspread her fair face, and 
her eyes drooped gently. At her heart there 
was a delicious little throb of joy, she knew 
not why. 

Philip Doane, worshiping afar off, felt that 
he was answered. He had never worshiped in 
her train, never flattered her, as other lovers 
had done ; but had stood aloof, holding his love 
too high to sue to her for its acceptance. Then 
again, Miss Ferris was rich, he was poor; and 
the same old story over again—he was too 
proud to attempt to win her empty-handed. 
But to go back to the group. 

“ Ah, if my father had not so well provided 
for his son, J might look for my Lady Geral- 
dine!” Mr. Denna said, looking straight at Katy. 

Lizzy Laws, sharp of tongue and ready of 
speech, had a secret liking for this pompous, 
egotistical fellow, so she flashed her bright eyes 
at him, and sent one of her arrowy retorts 
straight home. 

“Mr. Denna need not so flattér himself. It 
is not that he has too much wealth to fill the 
role of this hero, but too little sense.” 

“Thank you, Miss Laws. You are a telling 
archers I am wounded.” 

‘*You have been wounded for some time,” 
was the significant answer, adding, under her 
breath, ‘and much good may it do you !” 

Just then little Amy Wells spoke up, in her 
sweet, childlike voice. ‘I doubt whether a 
union can be true where there is such a differ- 
ence in fortune,” she said. ‘* What do yor. 
think, Miss Ferris ?” 

“You are quite right, if marriage consists in 
the union of fortunes instead of souls,” Katy 
answered, almost sharply, for she had little pa- 
tience with this wishy-washy bit. of a woman. 

‘“‘ Bravo for Miss Ferris!” three or four voices 








called out, 


“How Doane is looking at you!” Denna 
whispered in Katy’s ear. ‘* What is it ?” 

She looked up again, and grew angry in a 
moment. What, indeed, had come over her, 
that she felt so sharp and bitter? she won- 
dered to herself. Even if there was a triumph- 
ant smile hovering about Mr. Doane’s mouth, 
why need she be disturbed by it? What did 
she care for his conclusions? But she did care, 
and there was the rub. 

‘“* Would you marry a poor man, Miss Katy ?” 
asked the little Amy, a thread of venom poorly 
concealed in her soft speech. 

Here was a chance for revenge. 
had never been so put out before. 
straight toward Mr. Doane, she said : 

‘The question is not a fair one, but still, if 
you will have an answer——” 

** Yes or no ?” 

‘Well, then, I am not a Lady Geraldine,” 
she said, shrugging her shouiders prettily. 


Katy Ferris 
Looking 


Mr. Doane knew that, whether sincere or | 


not, the answer was made for him. At any 
rate, the shot did not go far from the mark. 
But his face did not tell whether he was 
wounded or not, and so Miss Katy found no 
chance for triumph there. She took up her 
embroidery and commenced work again. How 
could she have brought herself to say so disa- 
greeable a thing? she wondered. And then, 
again, what right had Philip Doane to watch 
her in that way? Stitch, stitch, stitch, she 


went on, through buds and leaves, thinking to | 


herself that she should never wish to hear of 
Lady Geraldine’s Courtship again. 

“Tf your thoughts could only be stitched into 
your work,” Amy Wells murmured softly to her. 

She turned around quickly. Mr. Doane was 
still within hearing distance. Looking into 
Amy Wells’s face that moment, she read her 
secret, and knew, as well as though she had 
heard it in plain words, that this childlike little 
creature had entrapped her into saying the 
hateful thing that had just passed her lips. She 
looked her over coolly without answering her a 
word. Should she vanquish her at once ? 
Should she end the pretty romance that she 
was weaving for herself, or should she go on in 
the old careless way, and let events shape them- 
selves as they might? Could she go on in the 
old way ? was the question that flashed swiftly 
through her mind, sending the blood in rosy 
blushes to her cheeks. She gathered up her 
work, swept Miss Wells a courtesy, and turned 
away from her. Half an hour later, Amy was 
playing backgammon with Mr. Doane. She at 
least, for the time being, was superlatively 
happy. 

Late that afternoon, the gentlemen of the 
party, in spite of wind and threatened rain, 
took to their saddles, and galloped toward a 
neighboring town. From the window the la- 
dies watched them mount and ride away. 
They were chattering like magpies, all save 
Katy Ferris. 
pressed and cheeks pale. 

‘“Why, oh, why does Mr. Doane ride that 
dreadful gray horse ?” moaned Miss Wells. 

‘Some people can never do things in the 
common way,” Lizzy Laws answered. ‘ Mr. 
Doane evidently doesn’t like the idea of dying 
quietly in his bed.” 

‘* How can you speak so cruelly ?” Amy said. 
her face bleaching suddenly. ‘Do you think 
there is any real danger for him ?” 

Lizzy looked at her quizzically. ‘‘ Well, if 
there is, pray tell me, little lady, what is that 
to you ?” 

This little kitten of a woman could purr when 
she was stroked the right way. When she was 
angry, she did not hesitate to unsheath her 
claws and scratch. At this plain question she 
bristied up, quite ready for an encounter. “TI 
consider your query an impudent one,” she 
spit. 

Lizzy smiled benignly. ‘I have no wish to 
quarrel with you,” she said, speaking in a 
low tone, and drawing her away from their 
companions. ‘Neither do I wish to have you 
make yourself ridiculous before your friends. 
I know well enough it is nothing to me, only 
that we are both women ; because we are, I 
have a right to speak. Look here; it isn’t in 
the nature of things for Philip Doane to care 
for you. It is quite natural for him to love 
Katy Ferris; so let them alone. Time will 
make it all right.” 

‘But 10u know what she said this afternoon 
—she would not marry a poor man.” 

‘Tut, tut! How came she to say it? Doane 
worships her—that is enough. If no mali- 
cious soul interferes, the way will .be smooth 
enough for him—that is, if he comes back with 
a whole neck,” she added, turning to the win- 
dow again as she spoke. 

While this conversation was going on, Katy 
had stolen softly from the parlor and made her 
way with slow steps to her own room. There 
was a terrible weight on her heart. She did 
not know where to go or which way to turn. 
She walked for several minutes back and forth 
—back and forth across the soft yielding car- 
pet, holding her hands closely against, her tem- 
ples. In her life she had never before been so 
strangely unhappy. She tried to think that 
Philip Doane’s danger had nothing to do with 
this ; yet, at the same moment she found her- 
self looking eagerly from the window—her 
eyes searching the way over which the party 
had ridden. i. she could only get out of doors 
and not be seen! she thought. Staying indoors 
so closely had made her nervous and depressed. 
She wrapped herself in a heavy waterproof 
cloak, tied back her curls, and drew the hood 
partially over her face, then went softly down- 
stairs and out of the house by an unfrequented 
side door. 

For a moment she hesitated which way to 
go. She had no desire to be met by the re- 
turning equestrians, and yet she had no heart 
to take an opposite direction from them. A 
happy thought occurred to her suddenly: If 
she could only get a horse from the stables. 
She found there was only one there, and that 
an unbroken, unmanageable creature that some 
one had named Thunder-Cloud, 


She stood silent, with lips com- { 


“You cannot ride him, miss,” the man said, 
when Katy ordered him to saddle the horse, 
“They call him Thunder, but he’s wuss than | 
chain-lightning.” 
| “But I must ride him!” was the imperative 
answer. 

“And I take all the cussin’ if anything hap- 
pens to you ?” 

‘But nothing shall happen. Try me and | 
see. Give me a stiff bit, and I can manage | 
him.” | 





straight with two !” 

“If you do not saddle him, Jshall. So do | 
as you please.” 

“Well, if a woman will, she will, they say. 
I thought I had enough on my hands when 
Mr. Doane took to the gray. I’ve known that 
boy ever since he was knee-high ; and if any- 
thing should happen to him, I could never look | 
his mother in the face again.” 

‘Well, I at least have no mother,” Katy said, | 
a little bitterly. | 

‘Of all those fine gentleman at the house, I | 
dare say there be one nigher than mother or | 
father.” 

‘The fine gentlemen are nothing to me,” 
| She answered, with curling lip. ‘*Let me go 

now, before any one comes to hinder me.” 

‘Tf you just did have some one to hinder 
| you, miss,” sighed Harris, as he helped her to 
| the saddle. 

“Nonsense, my good man; see how gentle 
| he is,” 

| “But wait until he gets you out a ways. 
| Don’t, don’t for the Lord’s sake, use your 
| whip!” he cried out, seeing Katy raise her 
| hand; and then, as she went galloping across the 
| yard, he gave vent to such a groan as only an | 
agonized soul can give. ‘If she gets hurt, I'll | 
| have to pack up my traps. She’s the finest | 
lady of the whole lot, and every one is in love 
with her. Lord help me if anything does 
happen !” | 

And Katy, at the same time, dashing along | 
westward, was saying to herself, ‘‘ Now, Mr. | 
Doane, we are even! I’m in as much danger | 
as you,” little knowing or thinking what she | 
confessed- in saying this. If she had known | 
anything of the horse which she rode, it would 
have been better for her. She only knew that | 
he went forward like the wind, and paid little | 
or no attention to=word or bit. There was | 
something wonderfully exhilarating in his 
straightforward, rapid movements, and had it 
not been for the constant fear that he would 
take it into his head to carry her straight to 
town, she would have enjoyed it in spite of} 
danger. 

When she came to the road which led to the 
pvillage, she met Philip Doane face to face. 
With one rapid glance, though far from under- | 
standing the motive, he saw how much she | 
was risking in attempting to ride the horse on 
which she was mounted. His face paled as he 
drew rein beside her. 

‘* For God’s sake, Miss Ferris, change horses 
with me !” he said, hurriedly. 

‘Is mine less dangerous than yours, that you 
ask it ?” she said, laughingly, all the tenderness 
of an hour before vanishing from her when she 
saw him safe once more. 

** Yes ; that or anything, so that we change 
places. How dared Hurris to give you that 
horse ?” 

“ Ah, but I made him do it.” 

* Poor fellow !” Doane said, a little bitterly. 

“That means that you would not have done 
it ?” she asked archly. 

‘*Most certainly I would not have done it. 
Why, this is the creature that killed Charlie 
Williams—dragged him in the stirrups for 
miles.” 

“T suppose he did not know how to manage 
him,” Katy said, perversely. ‘‘ Now, see me 
whip him up !” 

Doane caught herhand. ‘‘Have you then so 
little love of your beautiful life?’ he asked, 
solemnly. 

‘6 Had you so little love of your life when you 
took Gray, an hour or two ago ?” 

“ Ah, that was different. I knew him better 
than the rest, and am safe with him. Will you 
let me help you from the saddle now ?” 

He spoke in a low, winning tone, which he 
seldom used.” Katy saw by the white line 
about his mouth how much in earnest he was, 
but still she had no thought of yielding. 

“ Let us race home together,” she said. 

“There is a storm coming,” he answered. 
** Look westward !” 

She turned in her saddle to look at the rising 
cloud, and as she did so she felt Philip Doane’s 
arms about her as firm as iron.” The next 
moment she was standing on the ground, beside 
him. : : 

‘‘ How dare you !” she began, angrily. 

“In your heart, Miss Ferris, you know why 
I dare so much. You ale safe now. I can 
brave your anger.” He had been standing | 
with the bridle-rein,slipped over his arm. Just 
then, as he was speaking, the fiery creature 
from which he had taken Katy Ferris began 
to realize. his freedom. With a triumphant 
shake of the head he sprang forward and went 
leaping homeward. It seemed the work of an 
instant. The gray horse turned swiftly to fol- 
low him. Ina second more Philip Doane was 
dragged forward and flung upon the ground, 
the powerful animal tramping over him as he 
bounded away. 

* Dear God, I have killed him !” cried Katy ; 
and then flinging herself down beside him, she 
lifted his head upon her lap, and rained a per- 
fect shower of tears and kisses upon the white 
face. “If it only had been me!” she sobbed. 
“Tf he only could have known how I loved 
him! If he could only have known—if he 
could only have known! If I could only have 
asked him to forgive me for the cruel thing 
that I said this morning! What shall I do ?—. 
oh ! what shall I do ?” 

Again she kissed him, sobbing as though her 
heart would break. As she pressed her lips 
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“Stiff bit! when a man can’t keep him | 





tenderly to his, she gave a little startled cry, 
and, wiping the tears from her eyes, looked 


searchingly over the white, immovable face.. 
She was sure that she had felt the gentle pres- 
sure of his lips. 

‘“‘If—if—after all——” she whispered, and 
then sprang quickly to her feet, for Philip 
Doane’s eyes opened widely upon her. 

“You have been’ shamming—for shame, 
sir!” she cried, indignantly. 

“Do you wish me to die, then, in good 
earnest ?” he asked, rising slowly as he spoke. 
“If you wished it—oh, Katy! why did you 
hold out such inducements for me to live ?” 

She turned a cold shoulder to him; and 
walked s owly away. He was at her side ina 
momen’. 

“Tt isof no use!” hesaid. ‘Let us settle 
it at once? Did I not believe you loved me ?” 

‘You came by the knowledge dishonestly !” 
she interrupted, 

‘You know the barrier between us—pride 
and poverty! For love’s sake, may it not be 
bridged over ? God knows I despise your 
wealth, but I love you madly !” 

She looked straight into his eyes, and then 
put her arms around his neck. Katy Ferris 
never did anything by halves, 

In the midst of this interesting tableau, 
Harris came galloping over the bluff on the 
back of the gray horse. 

**You are safe !” he said, winking knowingly, 
wheeling his horse around instantly. 

And this ends it. You know now what Katy 
Ferris did. 


WILLIAM Haz.itt, who was born in 1778, 
and died in 1830, was the son of a Unitarian 
minister, of Irish descent. Hazlitt was at first 
intended for an artist, but coming to London, 
soon drifted into literature. He became a par- 
liamentary reporter te the Morning Chronicle 
jn 1813, and in that wearing occupation injured 
his naturally weak digestion. In 1814 he suc- 
ceeded Mudford, as theatrical critic, on Perry’s 
paper. In 1815 he joined the Champion, and 
in 1818 wrote for the Yellow Dwarf. Hazlitt’s 
habits at No. 9 were enough to have killed a 
rhinoceros, He sat un half the night, and rose 
about one or two. He tnen remained drinking 
the strongest black tea, nibbling a roll, and 
reading (no appetite, of course) till about five, 
He took supper at the Southampton ; his jaded 
stomach then roused, he ate a heavy meal of 
steak or game, frequently drinking, during his 
long and suicidal vigils, three or four quarts of 
water. Wine and spirits he latterly never 
touched. 

Morbidly self-conscious, touchy, morose, he 
believed that his aspect and manner were 
strange and disagreeable to his friends, and 
that every one was perpetually insulting him. 
He had a magnificent forehead, regular fea~ 


| tures, pale as marble, and a profusion of curly 


black hair; but his eyes were shy and suspi- 
cious. His manner when not at his ease, Mr. 
P. G. Patmore describes as worthy of Ape. 
mantus himself. He entered a room as though 
he had been brought in in custody. He 
shuffled sidelong to the nearest chair, sat down 
on the extreme corner of it, dropped his hat on 
the floor, buried his chin in his stock, vented 
his usual pet phrase on such occasions, “It’s a 
fine day,” and resigned himself moodily to 
social misery. If the talk did not suit him, he 
bore it a certain time, silent, self-absorbed, as 
aman condemned to death ; then suddenly, with 
a brusque ‘“* Well, good-morning,” shuffled to 
the door,” and blundered his way out, audibly 
cursing himself for his folly in voluntarily mak- 
ing himself a laughing-stock of an idiot’s criti- 
cal servants. - 

It must have been hard to bear with such a 
man, whatever might be his talent, and yet his 
dying words were, “ I’ve led a happy life |” 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 

‘Tue San Francisco Minstrels are doing an 
unprecedented business. 

JEFFERSON plays “ Rip” all this week at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

Dan Bryant opened on Monday at his 
“opera house” with an immense minstrel company, 

Tue Grand Opera House opened on Satur- 
day night with Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann in “ Nar- 
cisse.”’ 

Newcoms & Artineton’s Minstrets opened 
at the Twenty-eightl Street Opera House on Monday 
evening with a double troupe, ; 

One of the great features of the season at 
the Grand Opera House will be the rentree of the 
queen of the dramatic stage, Matilda Heron. 

“ Amy Ropgsart ” is being given this week at 
the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, Mrs. Wolcott 
playing Amy and Mr. Wolcott Leicester.- 

Mr. RututMaN announces the first appear- 
ance in this country of the famous orchestra of ladies 
from Vienna for Monday evening, the 11th of Septem- 
ber, at Steinway Hall. 

Fox, the jester, opened at the Olympic last 
Thursday evening with his old pantomine of “ Humpty 
Dumpty,” refurbished, and introducing his brother 
Charles as a debutant in the character of Pantaloon. 
The opening was a great numerical success. 


MatinEgks were given on Saturday at the 
following theatres: Olympic, ‘‘ Humpt pty a? 
Wallack’s, *‘ Blue Beard ;’’ Booth’s, “Little Nell ;”’ 


Niblo’s, ‘“ Fritz 5 Wood’s, ‘Lola; Bowery and 
Globe, New York and‘Brooklyn, This indicates the 
dramatic week. ; 

Mapame Hepwic Raase, the comedienne 
who was engaged by Mr. Grau, during his visit to 
Europe some sixteen months ago, for a professional 
tour in this country during the coming season, has 
— her contract with the impressario, and deciines 
o come, 


A GRAND farewell concert of an interesting 
degree of promise will take place in vhis city on Sep- 
tember 7th. Mme. Annie Butler, daughter of the late 
William Newman (in his day one of our most ingeni- 
ous and prolific caricaturists, as the readers of this 


‘journal know), will celebrate her return to Italy for 


the resumption of her studies, interrupted by her 
father’s death, with a musical festival. Mme. Butler 
will be assisted by her sister, Monica Newman, con- 
tralto ; Eugene Clark, tenor ; Fred. Steins, baritone ; 


. H. , basso ; Harry Sanderson, pianist ; J. M. 
Loretz, Jr., 0 3; Antonio L. Mora, condu 
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THE FIRST COREAN BOAT BRINGING DISPAT 
AFTER HER CASTING ANCHOR, MAY 30rz, 
DISPATCHES BY ADMIRAL RODGERS. 


THE DISASTER AT REVERE. 


REVERE Station, the scene of the horror of 
August 26th, isa way station, seven miles by rail 
from the station in Boston, and four miles and 
@ half in an air line from the City Hall. The 
two trains which collided left Boston that even- 
ing, the one at 7:50 o’clock and the other at 
8:05. The first was an accommodation train 
running to Beverly, which should have left on 
time at 73. The second was the express train 
for Bangor, which usually starts exactly at 8 
o'clock. The former was composed of three 
passenger-cars, a baggage and smoking-car, 
and two engines. The latter had one large 
engine, a baggage-car, a common passenger- 
car, and a Pullman sleeping-car. 
the trains were only about three minutes apart, 
the way train having been delayed for a few 
minutes more at a branch junction after leaving 
Boston. 
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At Chelsea 


‘* COLORADO,” IMMEDIATELY 


—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SUBMITIED WITH HIS 


—SEE PAGE 9, 


| collision, and almost before 


As there are several sharp curves on the "ine 
| could esvape from these cars, 


| between Chelsea and Revere, the approach of | 
| the express train could not be seen for more | from the overtur 
| than half a minute before the time ofits arrival. | and it was found impossible tos 
The way train had left a few passengers, and | light of the conflagration was 
| Was just starting up, in order to back off on a ghastly sce 

| Side track, when the express burst into view. | hours, bringin 
| The rear passenger-car had moved but a few | with fearful distinctness, and 
| feet when the engine crashed right through | for the hundreds of spectators 
| it. The moment the engineer Saw the lights | the locality as news of the 

| at the station he reversed the engine, and | through the tow 
| then both he and the fireman jumped off. The ing. Those who 
; crash came without warning, carrying twenty | Slaughter numbe 

| Souls into eternity almost instantly. The rear thirty-two, 

| Car was crushed to pieces, with the exception. 

| Of the front end, which hung in fragments on | th 
the engine. The locomotive itself was thrown | Boston. 
and smashed, so that the steam | beloved pas 

and hot water burst from its pipes, scalding the | of the largest sh 
bodies of all those who sat in the rear and | He had $6,000 in 
central portions of the car. Soon after the | recognized. 
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| off its wheels 
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ne in the rear for two or three 
g out all its sickening features | 
Serving as a guide 


disaster spread | 
n and neighborhoods adjoin- | 


T, up to the close of August, 
Among the victims, Dr. Gannett was one of 
nerated clergymen of 
Dr. Mason was also a well-known and 


oe manufacturers in that city. 
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ARINZ REDOUBT, ON KANGHOA ISLAND.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
ADMIRAL RODGERS.—SEE PAGE 9, 


the passengers | 
they took tire | 
osene lamps, | 
avethem. The 
shed over the 


DR. GANNETT. 


Ezra STILES GANNETT, D.D., who was killed 
at the railway collision at Revere, Mass., on the 
| 26th August, was born in Cambridgeport, 
| Mass., in 1801. After due preparation at Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, he entered Harvard 
College in 1816, and was graduated in 1820. 
He studied in the Divinity school at Cambridge 
during the next three years, and in June, 1824, 
was ordained coileague with the famous William 
Ellery Channing, then pastor of the Federal 
| Street Unitarian Church, Boston. By the death 

of Dr. Channing, Dr. Gannett was left alone 
in his charge, and remained therein until 
now, his only continued absence being a vaca- 
| tion of two years in Europe. The demands of 
business enterprises in that vicinity compelled 
the removal of the society from Federal Street 
to Arlington Street, further to the “South End,” 
where a new edilice was built a few years 
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MASSACHUSETTS, —RAILWAY DISASTER AT REVERE S2ATION. NEAR BOSTON. 
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—THE BANGOR EXPRESS OVERTAKING THE BEVERLY ACCO. 
FROM THE KEROSENE LAMPS,—SKEICHED BY J. N. HYDE, 
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ISLANDS IN THE CHINESE SEAS,—SCENE IN THE INTERIOR OF FORMOSA—SPECIMEN OF THE CARTS USED AMONG THE ABORIGINES. 


since. Dr. Gannett was one of the editors of 
the Christian Examiner, the principal periodi- 
cal of the Unitarian denomination in the United 
States; and from 1844 to 1849 was editor of 
the Monthly Miscellany. He was eminent for 
his devotion to pastoral duty, and was fore- 
most in all the benevolent and religious enter- 
prises of the day. His death will cause a most 
regretable vacancy in the ranks of the pulpit 
oxators of Boston, where he held a high place, 


THE LATE REV. EZRA STILES GANNETT.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
BY J. W. BLACK. 


“TAI-WAN”’— FORMOSA. 


By EpwarpD GREEY (SUNG-TIE). 





In the course of my former articles on the 
Island, I have traveled from the Southern ex- 
tremity tothe North. The tourist in the interior 
is struck by the antediluvian methods of farm- 
ing, and especially by the 

CARTS USED BY THE CHINESE AND ABORIGINES, 


an engraving of which will be found on this 
page. These vehicles are very generally used 
for heavy land transport, and more clumsy con- 
trivances cannot be imagined. The wheels are 
composed of thick planks battened together, 
and the noise they make is worse than saw- 
setting. However, the drivers seem rather to 
like that style of music, as they will bear an 
astonishing amount of ear-torture before they 
attempt to lubricate the axles. These convey- 
ances have only one pole, the harness is of the 
most primitive description, and they are en- 
tirely destitute of springs, consequently it is 
simply impossible for foreigners to avail them- 
selves of this means of locomotion. How the 
natives—whko must be differently constructed 
from what we are (internaily)—ever stand it, 
is a mystery tome! Probably “use is second 
nature,” as they appear to like that style of 
*‘ active dislocation.” 

When the water-buffalces employed to draw 
these carts lave been worked almost to 





shadows, they are shipped to Amoy, and sold 
to the foreign vessels as prize ox-meat, which 
accounts for the complaints of our sailors with 
regard to the proverbial toughness of Chinese 
beef. Advertisements may often be seen in 
| the Amoy newspapers offering from fifty to one 
| hundred head of prime stall-fed Formosian cat- 

tle ; but an inspection of the “‘ancient scare- 

crows” quite destroys the illusion of their 
' being well-fed, The natives of Formosa seldom 
run the risk of injuring their 
digestive organs by partaking 
of the flesh of these animals. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER. 


A CABLE dispatch received 
here on August 26th an- 
nounced the death that day, 
at Lucerne, in Switzerland, 
of Mr. Charles Scribner, the 
head of the eminent puplish- 
ing house of Charles Scribner 


last year or two Mr. Scribner 
has been in precarious health, 


and Summer he has been trav- 
eling in Europe in company 
with his brother, the Rev. 
William Scribner, visiting Ire- 
land and spending several 
weeks in Switzerland. At 
Lucerne he was attacked with 
typhoid fever, which carried 
iim off rapidly. His brother 
and his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Clarence Mitchell, of this city, 
were with him when he died. 

He was bern in New York in 
1820, and after being gradu- 
ated at Princeton College, 
spent three years in the study 
of law. His health being de- 
licate, however, he abandoned 
the idea of following this pro- 


business, in 1856, with Isaac 
| D. Baker. The firm was known as Baker & 
| Scribner, and did business on the old Brick 


stands. Mr. Baker died in 1850, and Mr. Scrib- 
ner carried om the business alone until 1857, 
when he purchased the English importing 
trade of Bangs, Merwin & Co., taking as a 
partner in that branch Mr. Charles Welford, 
an Englishman, whose practical acquaintance 
with the trade and exiensive scholarship 
proved of great value to him. Mr. Welford of 
late years has resided in London. For the last 
fourteen years the connections of the house 
have been constantly increased and strength- 
ened, until it has become one of the foremost 
in the United States. Under the firm name of 
Charles Scribner & Co. it was very largely en- 
gaged in the publication of American books, 
while as Scribner, Welford & Co. it was the 
chief importing house for the productions of 
the English press. 








ELIZABETH’S REIGN. 


Amonc the highly curious old * broadsheets ” 
preserved in the British Museum is one parti- 
cnlarly worth notice, on account of the amount 
of information unconsciously given on domestic 
subjects. It has a large engraving, with eight 
pictures or scenes, and thirty-six verses re- 
lating to those scenes. ‘The whole is called, 
“Tittle Tattie; or, The Several Branches of 





fession, and formed a partner- | 
ship in the book publishing | 


Church property, where the Times office now | 


CHATTERING WIVES IN QUEEN} 


| Gossiping,” and it appears to have been pub- 
lished very near the close of Elizabeth’s reign. 
It lets us into many curious bits of knowledge 
| concerning everyday life, apart from the skit 


as the most important matter. The first pic- 
ture represents a bedroom scene, with several 
women, a baby, caudle-cups, and so forth; in 
it the gossips sit round an open fire on a tiled 
| hearth, with a hood over it by way of chimney. 
The second is called, ‘‘ At the Market.” There 
| is a kind of rough shed, to which a miller has 
brought a mule laden with sacks of corn; 
| other sacks are placed up against poss; a 
| salesman is taking corn out of an open sack to 
; weigh in a balance ; several Women are stand- 
| ing near, all tattling, and most of them carry- 
ing flour-bags under their arms ; four men are 
sitting with vegetables, melons or pumpkins, 
and other fruit, while others have small hand- 
| baskets. This little rude woodcut tells plainly 
| of the days when housewives bought their own 
| corn, ground their own flour, and made their 
own bread. 





and during the present Spring | 
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| at women, which the artist evidently regarded | 


‘““ At the Bake Hous,” in like | 
& Co., in this city. For the | manner, shows that, though women made the ' things”. were attended to separately at home). 
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| loaves of bread, they had not the facilities for 
baking at home. Women are assembled, each 
bringing her lump of dough to be baked into a 
| loaf; a baker is thrusting the dough into his 
oven, by means of a peel or long-handled 
wooden shovel, and there is a broom at hand 
to sweep out the embers of the wood-fire with 
which the oven is heated. There is also a 
woman bringing in a pastry in a dish to be 
| baked, just as a workman’s wife now takes a 
| pie to the bakehouse. In the picture called, 
** At the Aele Hous,” there is not so much in- 
sight afforded into what may be called domes- 
tic life, the satirist being too much engaged in 
showing women drinking ; but the fire outside 
the Half Moon, the benches round the fire, the 
large flagon, and the lidded noggins, are note- 
worthy ; while an old soldier passing by, with 
buckler at his back and broadsword over the 
shoulder, shows how the queen’s soldiers were 
dressed and armed in those days. 
‘“*Washers at the River” tells us of times when 
laundresses did not use hot water for their 
cleansing ‘labors (unless, indeed, the “ fine 
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Two women? are carrying off washed linen in a 
tub, by means of a pole passing through two 
handles, and resting on their shoulders ; a mis- 
tress is scolding them, and they are retorting ; 
& woman stands on a stool in the river, beating 
wet linen with a mallet or wooden bat; an- 
other is kneeliag on a stool, washing in the 
river; several women are idling about and 
chatting ; two are fighting, and one is trying to 
Separate them, “At the Church,” the women 
sit on hassocks at one side of the church, while 
the men stand on the other side. We may per- 
haps attribute to the ill-nature of the artist the 
fact that he represents the preacher as address- 
ing the men, while the women are all looking 
round about and chattering. There is an hour- 
glass near or on the pulpit, to enable the 
preacher to regulate the length of his sermon— 
clocks inside churches, and even outside, not 
being very plentiful. “At the Hotte Hous” in- 
troduces us to a women’s warm bath; and it 
would be interesting to know how many there 
were of such establishments in the Tudor times. 
Very little mention is made of them by digni- 
fied historians ; indeed, so far as we are aware, 
the matter has been left nearly unmentioned 
through sheer want of knowledge. Be this as 
it may, here we see the vaulted interiors of two 
chambers, with dormer openings in a slated 
roof; the floors are tiled. In one room are 
several women, in various stages of déshabille, 
playing about and gossiping. Towels hang on 
the wall, In the other chamber, two women 
are sitting in large tubs ; boards, resting on the 
tubs in front of the women, have food and 
drink placed on them. That it was a public 
bath is shown by the sign of the Crown. ‘At 
the Conditte” introduces us to a state of things 
which prevaile1 in London betore the days of 
Sir Hugh Myddelton, and prevails still in many 
country towns. Women are surrounding a cir- 
cular conduit, gossiping and filling their pails ; 
two are quarreling and fighting ; while a 
water-carrier is bearing one of those peculiar 
tall cans in which the water was hawked about. 








HE Shanghae (June 2) correspondence of 
the London Times gives the following account 
of the execution of a Chinese murderer: ‘* The 
murderer cf the Viceroy Ma was executed a few 
weeks ago, at Nankin, by being ‘ cut into 10,000 
pieces,’ which means cut to pieces gradually 
until he died. He bore the punishment as 
stoically as he had supported the horrible tor- 
tures to which he had been subjected in the 
course of the judicial investigation. He first 
declared that he murdered the Viceroy because 
he believed him to be in treasonable communi- 
cation with the Mohammedan rebels in Kansuh, 
Afterward he told a tale very similar to that 
extracted from his mother-in-law, which I re- 
lated in my letter of the 15th of November. 
This was extracted from him by keeping him 
Kneeling on hot chains; and though, according 
to the Pekin Gazette, this discipline was kept 
up afterward for twenty days, until he was too 
weak to eat, and apparently at the point of 
death, nothing else could be got out of him. 
‘As it would never have done,’ says the 
Official account, ‘to allow him to die from 
exhaustion, thus cheating Justice of her rights, 
it was thought necessary to hurry on, so that 
he might livelong enough to be suitably exe- 
cuted’ What that suitable mode of execu- 
tion was I have related.” 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Cat a spade, a spade ; you may call stock- 
a ad pade, a spade; y y 

Apropos of telescopes—Distance lens en- 
chantment to the view. 


Tue day to pick your wife is Choose-day. 
Wednes-day is the day to be married on, of course. 


Tue chaplain of the Iowa State prison was 
asked by a friend how his parishioners were. ‘ All 
ander conviction |’? was the reply. 


A CLEVELAND merchant lately received a pack- 

labeled ‘‘1 box Tom. Cats,’’ It took him some 

time to decipher the fact that the inscription meant a 
box of tomato catsup. 

*‘T rive in Julia’s eyes,” said an affected 
dandy, in Coleman’s hearing. ‘Don’t wonder at it,”’ 
replied George, ‘since I observed she had a sty in 
them when I saw her last.” —- 


WE have seen a rope walk, a note run, a 
match spring, a horse fly, and a Saratoga hop; and 
next Summer we shall go over the Rockys to see the 
biz tree leave and the Pacific slope. 


Mopern Pontreness.— Question (to be asked 
of the lady you adore)—What has been the brightest 
idea of the whole season? Answer (to be told her in 
a confidential whisper)—Your eye-dear. 


Onz of the most amiable and gentle of men, 
who had hitherto borne the character of being the best 
of husbands, actually boasted the other evening to a 
friend who dropped in unexpectedly, that he had 
that moment beaten his wife hollow. The unhappy 
lady was found close to a chess-table. 

Morper !—*“ Quiz,” in the Musical Bulletin, 
details the following awful case of massacre and la- 
ceration. A vigilance committee should be formed to 
deal with similar horrors perennia'ly occurring around 
us: “A horde of military, consisting of one dilapi- 
dated veteran, forcibly established itself two months 
ago on the corner of Sixteenth Street and Sixth Ave- 
nue, its arms consisting of a double-barreled and 
diabolical organ, which kept up a constant discharge 
of ‘Grecian Bends,’ hideous and discordant ‘Cap- 
tain Jinks,’ and frenzying ‘ Wearings of the Green !’ 
The inhabitants bore it with the decorous patience 
and mecceneesines submission uliar to free-born 
Americans for several weeks. oneys were offered 
to propitiate the infernal deity, the grinding Jugger- 
naut, whose agonizing car rode roughly over their 
suffering ears and souls, from morn till dewy eve, but 
the off werein vain. Believers in Juggernaut— 

ing by—poured plentiful coppers at his shrine— 
one from the agony themselves, but covertly con- 
spiring against the of their fellow-citizens— 
and the horde waxed fat and insolent at the rate of 
eight or ten dol'ars a day ; and—in this ‘ ? coun- 
try—trod on the necks of some two or three hundred 

ple of the neighborhood, who suffered Dantesque 
oreares at his hands, or rather, at his dreadful one 
arm! No intercession availed, no pleadings of illness 
touched him, no suggestions of pager y deterred him 
—grind he would! And people tried to shut their 
ears, retreated to the inmost fastnesses of their 
houses, had spells of short but sharp insanity, an 
at last, a general exodus from the neighborh 
seemed imminent. Victory, however, perched on 
their banners when least expected it. An elderly 
lady on the avenue, sudering from @ severe and pro- 
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him to move on. ‘No,’ said the cruel ‘horde,’ 
master of the situation, ‘T shan’t stir under a dol- 
lar!’ A gentleman approached, heard the embassy. 
and its effect on the ruthless potentate, and called 
into consultation a bland policeman, who constituted 
himself a Justice of the Peace on the spot, commis- 
erated the oppressed inhabitants, and said that if 
three of the victims could testify as to the nuisance, 
the plague should cease.” 


1 eadache (on the 20th), dispatched emissaries 
to ooh with a Cileadio balts of y cents, beseech- 








Sorm Gorp anp Soumw Srver.—We sell 
Waltham Watches in Gold and Silver Cases only, but 
at prices so low that there is no longer any induce- 
ment to purchase the worthless watches with which 
the country has been flooded. For full particulars 
and prices, send for our Illustrated Price List, and 
mention FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
HOWARD & OO., No, 865 Broadway, New York. The 
new “ Boy’s Watch” is now ready. tf 








Any Lady may have a beautiful complexion 
and a soft skin by using Hagan’s Magnolia Balm. 
It cures Sunburn, Pimples, Moth-patches, etc., and 
renders a lady the envy of her sex. But do not for- 
get to dress your hair with Lyon’s Celebrated Kath- 
airon. It causes the hair to grow, prevents it from 
falling out or turning gray. 








Tue Pittsburgh (Pa.) Leader says: ‘‘'The 
firm of Geo. P. Rowell & Co. is the largest and best 
Advertising Agency in the United States, and we can 
cheerfully recommend it to the attention of those 
who desire to advertise their business scientifically 
and systematically in such a way ; that is, to secure 
the largest amount of publicity for the least expendi- 
ture of money.”’ 








Tue State Assayer of Massachusetts (A. A. 
Hayes, M.D.), having made an analysis of Hall’s 
Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer, reports it the best 
preparation for promoting healthy excretions of the 
scalp, increasing the growth and restoring the color 
of the hair. 








Ye Pimpled, Blotched and Ulcerated Vic- 
tims of scrofulous diseases, who drag your unclean 
persons into the company of better men, take 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, and purge out the 
foul corruption from your blood. Restore your health, 
and you will not only enjoy life better, but make your 
company more tolerable to those who must Keep it. 








Curomos and Frames, Stereoscopes, Albums, 
Photographic Materials and Graphoscopes, imported 
and manufactured by E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
691 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 








Burnett’s Cocoaine promotes the growth of the 
Hair. Free from irritating matter. 








Szcurrry Banx, New Yorks, July 24, 1871. 
I have examined MOODY’S EUREKA STAMP, and 
pronounce it an effectual and simple method to pre- 
vent the alteration of checks, notes, drafts, etc., and 
recommend its use. (Signed), 
J. U. ORVIS, President. 
J. G. Moopy, 111 Broadway, P. 0. Box 6,028, N. Y. 
832-35 








For Moth Patches, Freckles, and Tan, 


Use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. It 
is Reliable and Harmless. Sold by Druggists every- 


where. 
Depot, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. 828-35 





5 ETHFESSEL INSTITUTE.—SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
J and girls in separate departments, with first-rate modern arrange- 
ments for boarders. Specialities : Modern languages and exact sciences, 
A new course commences on the first Monday of September. Refer- 
ences exchanged. A, G, METHFESSEL, P, O, Box 51, Stapleton, 
Staten Island. 


ROY FEMALE SEMINARY.—This in- 
stitution offers the accumulated advantages of 

over fifty years of successful operation. For circu- 
lars apply to JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N.Y. [830-37 


$10 from 50 cts. 


Twelve Samples sent (postage free) for Fifty Cents, 
that Retail readily for Ten Dollars, 
826-838] R.L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N, Y. 


$250 


Samples /ree. 











@ Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 





AINTER’S MANUAL—A complete and 

practical guide, giving best methods and latest 
improvements in house and sign-painting, graining, 
varnishing, polishing, staining, gilding, glazing, sil- 
vering, Grecian oil-painting, Chinese and Oriental 
painting, principles of glass -staining, analysis of 
colors, harmony and contrast, philosophy, theories 
and practices of color, etc. Also, Practical Paper- 
Hanging. 50 cents of booksellers, or JESSE HANEY 
& CO., 119 Nassau Street, New York. 


66 HE SORCERER’S VICTIM” 
deeply interesting. Read it. 


L. L. SMITH & CO., 
NICKEL PLATTERS, 


No. 6 Howard Street, 
Between Elm and Centre, NEW YORK. 
L. L. SMITH. W. S. CANFIELD. 


$1 A DAY WITH STENCIL TOOLS. 
Samples free. Address, A. E. GRAHAM, 
Springfield, Vt. 833-36 


EAD ROBINSON’S GREAT STORY, 
“A Bridge of Glass,’?? in 329 of Frank 
Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 





is 














AGENTS WANTED FOR 


“WONDERS 


OF THE WORLD.” 


VER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. The ony awl best selling, and most 
attractive subscription ever published. Send for 
circulars, with terms, at once. Address, 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING OO., 
411 Broome Street, New York, 
130 South Clark Si Chicago, Til. 
177 West Fourth Cincinnati, 0. 
410 Market Street, St, Mo, 








NEW YORK. 
FIRST 
FALL RETAIL OPENING 
RIOH PLAIN COLORED, FANOY AND BLACK 
SILKS, 
BLACK AND COLORED SATINS, 
IRISH POPLINS, 


“CACHIMIR SICILIENNE,” 
The latest novelty for Over-Dresses, 


TRIMMING and CLOAKING VELVETS, 
RIBBON VELVETS, VELVETEENS, 


ENGLISH and FRENCH DRESS GOODS, 
“ROBES DE CHAMBRE,” 
FRENCH, ENGLISH AND DOMESTIC PRINTS, 
RICH LACES, 


COLORED SILK GUIPURE TRIMMINGS, 
PARIS AND HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES, 


MOURNING GOODS 


IN FULL AND COMPLETE STOCK, 





FIFTEEN CASES of New ané Desirable Patterns in 
INDIA CAMELS’ HAIR SHAWLS, 
FRENCH CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
LONG and SQUARE WOOL SHAWLS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


FURNISHING GOODS 


For Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 
FALL and WINTER HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, FAMILY and HOUSEHOLD LINENS, 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and CLOAKINGS. 
WHITE GOODS, 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, Erec., Ere. 


HE above forming the FINEST COL- 
LECTION of RICH GOODS, containing all the 
LATEST NOVELTIES introduced in the European 
Markets this seasvun, and selected with great care for 


FIRST-CLASS RETAIL SALES, 


ELASTIC SPONGE 
BEDDING AND CUSHIONS. 


The Oleanest, Lightest, Cheapest, Most 
Elastic, Most Durable and Economical 
Mattress, Pillow and Oushion 
in use, 





Wo Moths! 
Wo “ Packing !”’ 
Wo Dust! 


Send for Circulars and Price-lists to 


William R. Horton & Son 


(Successors to American Patent Sponge Co.), 
524 Broadway, New York. [831-33 


MONEY, 


ad BRIDGE OF GLASS,” the best of 
F. W. Robinson’s fine novels, begins in 


Chimney Corner 329, now ready. 
FREE established. Fine steel engravings 
free to sub’s. Ag’ts make $5 a day. 


Send for The Saturday Gazetie, Hallowell, Me, 


CATAWBA WINE, 
FROM 


KELLEY’S ISLAND 
WINE COMPANY. 


Families wanting the Genuine Article can find it at 
NOS. 28 AND 30 WEST BROADWAY. 


Buy directly from the Manufagturers, and feel as- 
sured that you get Pure Grape Juice. 
oa’ Company have opened a Dépét for the sale of 
eir 


Celebrated Sparkling and Still Wines 
At Nos. 28 and 30 WEST BROADWAY. 





Easily made with our Stencil and 
Key-Check Outfit. _sg> Circulars 
free. STAFFORD M’F’G CO., 66 
Fulton Street, New York. 808-833 











‘Try samples of our great 8-page. 
$1.00, illustrated weekly—30 years 





All Wines and Brandies ordered directly from the 
Company are guaranteed to be the Pure Juice of the 
Grape, and nothing else. Orders from the Trade 
will be received, deliverable either at the Company’s 
Cellars, at Kelley’s Is'and, or at the New York Dépdt. 


tf GEORGE C. HUNTINGTON. 


The Circulation of THE NEW 
YORK DATLY NEWS, for the Year 
ending August 1, 1871, amounted 
to 31,770,742 ; or an Average of 
103,152 each Day of Publication. 


IRCUS FREE! — Any boy can teach his 

ts amusing and wonderful tricks by Haney’s 

Art of Training Animals. Tells all secrets of the pro- 
fession, and explains all feats ever exhibited. 210 


60 € vii only 50 cents of booksellers, 
Fees HANEY & Gor 119 tok 








1 119 Nassau Street, New York, 





ADVERTISERS! 


The Louisville Ledger 
§ 
(Daily and Weekly.) 

The youngest, thediveliest, the most popular politi- 
cal paper in the Southwest, has earned a position as 
to circulation and influence now second to none in the 
whole Southern country. 

It is the official organ of the Democratic party of 
Kentucky, and as such has the largest country circu- 
lation published south of the Ohio River. 

Rates of advertising lower than those of any first- 
class Daily. 

Specimen copies sent to any address. 

SIEGFRIED & HASKINS, 
Advertising Managers. 

Represented in New York by PETTENGILL & CO., 
ROWELL & CO., W. J. CARLTON; Boston: PET- 
TENGILL & CO., S. R. MILES; Philadelphia : COE, 























WETHERILL & CO, 832-35 
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THE BROADWAY OFFICE 
OF THE 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY 


Having been removed from No. 1205 to 
No. 1207, 
The managers are able to extend greater advantages 
to their patrons than previously. 
Ladies’ 


and Gent’s Suits in White 
Are treated as a Specialty, and the 
GREATEST OARE GUAR.\ NTEED 
with all articles of apparel. No charge is made for 
collecting or delivering packages. tf 





Whitney’s Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 
; It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps 
at the same time. For Sale by Harness 
&, Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every- 
where. Manufactured by 
G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass, 





TRADE MARE, 





Atree NDING REVELATIONS !— 
A Written Chart of your whole life—Past, Pre- 
sent, :nd Future. Whether you will Marry ; if so, 
Picture and Address of future Partner. Ali for 25 
Cents. State day of month born, inclosing small lock 
of hair, to the greatest living Astrologer, 
Rk. S. LYFORD, P. 0. Box 42, 

Jersey City, N. J. 





OMETHING NEW, that Everybody 
\) Wants. Send 50 cents, and receive it promptly 
by mail. Address, Box 20, Port Colden, New Jersey. 

TUNE For $2. No Humbug. Send 
FOR Stamp for ’amphiet. Union Com- 


pany, Syracuse, N. Y. 838-839 


VIN 


IFLES, SHOT GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
Gun Material. Write for Price List, to GREAT 








GAR —how made—of Cider, Wine, or Sorgo, 
in 10 hours. F. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn, [833-45 





WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army 
Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. Ag nis 
wanted. 828-53 





REDUCTION of PRICES 


TO CONFORM TO 


REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 
Great Saving to Consumers 
BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 


nae Send for our New Price-List, and a Club-Form 
will accompany it, containing full directions—making 
a large saving to consumers, and renunerative to 
club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. O. Box 5,643. New York. 


BOYS WHO WANT A GOOD STORY 


Must buy this week’s 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 


A New Story by 
JAMES GREENWOOD, 
One of the best writers of the day, begins. 


THE GHOST of PAUL PRIESTLEY; 
OR, 
The Mystery of Haggard Hollow, 
Will meet every expectation. 
Dr. Batt’s School, 
Another capital Story, maintains its interest, 


The Weekly Prizes, $5, $2.50 and a Picture for Puzzles, 
are continued, 


IT I8 THE ONLY PAPER FOR THE YOUNG. 
Price 5 cents. $2.50 per annum. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
937 Pearl Street, New Yer, 
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A Grand Military Festival and Fete Champetre| 


- IN AID OF THE 
Union Home and School for the Education and Maintenance of the | 
Destitute and Orphan Children of Soldiers and Sailors, 


TO BE HELD AT 





-H'ashion Course, West Flushing, L. I., 
COMMENCING : 
OCTOBER 2, 1871, 
AND TO CONTINUE TWO WEEKS. 








(). 
TO THE PUBLIC. | 
We, the Officers and Managers of the Union Home and School, ask the assistance of all benevolently dis- | 
peoee persons in aid of the institution under our charge. Through the kindness ot Major-General Alexander 
haler, Hon. John H. White, Colonel E. B, Lansing, George H. Purser, Benjamin W. Hitchcock, and others, a 
Grand Military Festival and Fete Champetre has been arranged to be held in October next, and we earnestly | 
invite the public to patronize and assist the undertaking. 
MRS. CHARLES P. DALY, President. MRS. JOHN C, FREMONT. 


MRS, VIRGINIA L, FARRAGUT, Vice President. MRS. GEORGE F. HOPPER. 

MRS, ALEXANDER SHALER, Vice President. MRS. R. JOHNSON, 

MRS. DAVID HOYT, Secretary. MRS. J. J. VANDALSOM. 
MRS. L. H. ROWAN, 


MRS. C. M. LYDIG. | 
CARDS, 

In view of the approaching Military Festival, the Flushing and Northside Railroad Company have made 
ample arrangements to run special trains, solely for transporting passengers to and from West Flushing | 
Station. Special excursion tickets will be printed for the trip, at the usual rate, 30 cents, at which regular 


passengers are now supplied, 
Desiring to assist the charitable undertaking, our Railroad Company has decided to donate one-third of 
the gross receipts for these excursion tickets to the Home and School. 
JOHN J. LOCKE, President F’. and N. 8. 2. R. Co. 





It will afford us much pleasure to assist you in your very charitable enterprise. We willfurnish you, free of 
charge for setting up, cartage and removal, one of our four-pocket tables for the Champion Billiard Match to 
be played in aid of the Union Home and School for the Destitute and Orphan Children of Soldiers and Sailors. 

PHELAN & COLLENDER. 


Wishing to aid the enterprise, I cheerfully tender the services of p4 company to perform at the Festival 
any afternoon the manager may designate. JOSH HART, Manager Globe Theatre. 


city, will be pleased to participate in any game or games to be played 
ALEXANDER V. DAVIDSON, Secretary Mutual Baseball Club. 








The Mutual Baseball Club, of this c 
during the Fete Champetre. 


Desiring to aid the Union Home and School, I tender my services on the tight-rope for the first week of the 
Festival free of charge. HARRY LESLIE, the ‘“‘ Hero of Niagara.” 
Subscriptions of one dollar each for single admission tickets, and ten dollars each for season tickets (twelve 


admissions), can be mailed to the undersigned. 
With the kind letters of approval already received, the promoters of the Festival. feel sanguine that the 


undertaking will not only prove a pecuniary success, but that as a testimonial benefit from the public, it 
will enlist a widespread interest, and be one of the most enjoyable series of entertainments ever given in 
this country. ENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, General Manager, Stor: 29 Beckman St., N.Y. 
The Festival will be opened on Monday, October 2d, 1871, at 10 a.M., at the celebrated Fashion 
Course, in West Flushing, L. I., and will continue [Sundays excepted] for two weeks. About September ist, 
a complete programme, with order of exercises and appointments for each day, will be advertised and dis- 
tributed in circulars. For the present the management can only announce the following general outlines ; 


Srand Military Displays, 
Which will be of a highly interesting char.cter. 
TROTTING. 


First—Gentleman’s Purse, for horses that have never beaten 3 minutes—$200 first horse ; $50 second. 
Second—Queen’s County Purse, for horses that have never beaten 2:45—$300 for first ; $75 second. 
Third—Long Island Purse, for horses that have never beaten 2:35—$400 for first ; $100 for second. 
Fourth—Manhattan Purse, for horses that have never beaten 2:25—$500 for first horse ; ; $200 for second. 


ASE BALL MATCHES, 
For the Championship of America, Belts and Gold Medals, valued at $100 each. Clubs are invited to confer 
with the General Manager at once. 


SPOoORTTs OF THE CARNIVAL, 


As displayed by fifty Fantastical Knights, full of fun and frolic for the occasion. 


FOOT RACE—Professionals. 
For Championship Belt and $100. Entrance fee and season ticket, $10. 
MASS FOOT RACE—Amateurs. | 


No professional runners allowed in this race. Open to all others. 
second, $75; third, $50; fourth, $25. Entrance fee and five adinission cards, $5. 


LADIES’ EQUESTRIAN RACE. 


First Premium, $100 and Gold Medal ; second, $50 and Gold Medal; third and fourth, each, $25 and Silver 
‘ Medal. Apply at Manager’s Oftice. 
| 


RIDING FOR DIAMOND RING. | 
Ring to be suspended over the track, in front of Judge’s stand—value, $200. Entrance fee and two season 
tickets, $20. 
BALLOON ASCENSIONS | 


Will be made many times daily by an experienced ronaut. 


VW A, tas FS. 2 IN ATCH EHS | 


For the Championship Belt and $100. Walkists should apply at once to General Manager, 
BILLIARD MATCHES. 
For Championship, Golden Cue and $100. Application to General Manager. 
! 
PRIZE DANCING. 

For Championship Belt and $100. Apply. | 
SKATING MATCH. { 

On Parlor Skates. Belt and $100. Apply. 


DRUMMING MA TCH. 
For Championship and $100. Apply. 
TIGHT-ROPE WALKING. 
Champion Belt and $100. Apply. 


“Ss ee Cee es ook ee. CO RB. 


First time on land—Will be a great sensation and novelty. 


SLOW RACE. 


A novelty in this section. The slowest horse to win $100. Open to all. 
$10. Who has the slowest horse? 


Velicoiredes Hace. 
For Champion Belt and $100. Entrance fee and season ticket, $10. 
INDUSTRIAL RACES, Trotting. 


These one-mile races must be driven by the owners, or employés engaged in their business. Horses to 
be those usually employed in such business. Entrance tees {in each case], with three season tickets, $30, 


FARMERS’ [2-Horse Bolster Wagon].—Trot. 














Entrance fee and season ticket, 


First Prize - - . : a - - . - - - - New Bolster Wagon, $200 
Second Prize - - - - - - - - - - - - New Harness, 50 
EXPRESSMEN’S RACE—Trot. 

To light express wagon - - - - - - . First Premium, New Wagon, $200 
To light express Wagon - . . - - - - - Second Premium, Harness, 50 
BUTCHERS RACE—Tret. 

First Premium, New Cart, $150 


To Butcher’s Cart - . - - . 


To Butcher’s Cart 50 


- - ° - - Second Premium, Harness, 


CARTMEN’S [2-Horse inline RACE—Trot. 
First Premium, New Truck, $300 - - Second Premium, Harness, $100 
GROCERS’ RACE—Trot. 
First Premium, New Wagon, $200 Second Premium, Harness, $50 
BAKERS’ RACE Trot. 
First Premium, New Wagon, $200 - 
ULE RACE. 


Second Premium, Ilarness, $50 


Entrance fee and season ticket, $10 


DON: IK EY RACE. 
Under the saddle—one mile, $100 - - . - Entrance fee and season ticket, $10 
OTHER ATTRACTIONS 


Will undoubtedly be added, and no pains spared to — the enjoyment. Ample preparations will be 
made for 


DANCING TITROUGHOUT THE DAY, 
Enlivened by the 


Music from Quadrille and Brass Bands, 
With most excellent 


Refreshments at the Club House, 
AND LUNCHES AT REFRESHMENT STANDS. 


ADMISSION, $1, SEASON TICKET (Twelve Admissions), $10, 


Under the saddle—one mile, $100 





First Premium, Amateurs’ Belt and $100; | jugglers, etc. 


DEGRAAF 











& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenue,) 
STILL CONTINUE. TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 





PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Surniture, Carpets, 


Oil-Cloths, 
Spring-Beds, Etc., 


Mattresses, 


= Of any House in the United States, which they offer at 


Retail and Wholesale prices. 





HOW WHEN s WHERE 


ADVERTISE. 


SEE THE ADVERTISERS’ GAZETTE. 
BOOK OF ONE HUNDRED PAGES. 


Issued Quarterly, (new edition JusTouT) Contains 
Lists of ALL THE BEST NEWSPAPERS, Daily, Weekly, 
Religious, Agricultural, Local and Political; also 
MAGAZINES, and all Periodicals devoted to class inter- 
ests ; also estimates showing 


COST OF ADVERTISING, 
and hints, incidents and instructions gathered from 
the 


Experience of Successful Advertisers. 
Mailed to any address FOR 25 CENTS. 
Address, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & C6., 


Advertising Agents, Publishers and Dealers in All 
Kinds of Printers’ Materials, 


No. 41 Park Row, New York. 


qoyn Psychomane 


This word is derived froim the 
Greek, signifving the power of 


* the soul, spirit or mind, and 
is the basis ofall Lh knowledge. Psyc hom: nucy is the title ofa 
new work of 400 pa . by Hernert Hanicton, B. A. , giving fullin 
structions in the scie ience of Soul Charming and Psychologic Fasci- 
nation; how to exert this wonderful power over men or animals 
instantaneously, at will. It teaches Mesmerism, how to become 
Trance or Writing Mediums, Divination, Sviritualism, Alchemy, 


Philosophy of Omens and Dreams. Brigham Young's Harem, Guide 


to Marriage, &c. This is the only book in the English language 
_ professing to teach this occult power, and is of immense advantage 
to the Merchant in selling goowds, the Lawrerin gaining the confi- 
cence of Jurors, the Physician in healing the sick; to Lovers, in 
securing the affections of the opposite sex, ty all seeking riches or 
happiness. Price by mail, in cloth, $1.2 paper covers, $l. 


Agents wanted for this book, Private Medical Works, Perfumery, 
Jewelry, &c., who will receive samples free. Address, T.W. Evans, 
Publisher and Perfumer, 41 South Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CREAT TREAT FOR BOYS! 

Life and Adventures of Robert Houdin, the most 
famous conjurer of the world, just commenced in No. 
43 of HANEY’S JOURNAL, showing how, when a boy, he 





got his first lessons in magic, his youthful mishaps | 
as an amateur, his amusing and thrilling adventures ; | 


hew he invented and performed his marvelous feats, 
his great magical contest with the famous Arabian 
Every boy will long to read this fas- 
cinating narrative ; and to give all the opportunity, 
HANEY’S JOURNAL, a handsome eight-page (forty long 
columns) iliustrated family paper, will be sent SIX 
months on trial to any new subscriber for 25 cents, 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
Single copies of any ‘newsdealer—none free; no 
| premiums, 





H. WENDERSON’S 


‘FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN. 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best Quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C.0.D., or Post Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad Street, New York. 





| Tr Oy Launary, 


82 East Ninth Street, 
Bet. Broadway and Fourth Avenue, New York. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ LINEN DONE AT SHORT 
NOTICE. 


Receipt for preparing Starch, $2. 
AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATE! APEX WASHING 
MACHINE, 


Goods called for and d 2livered. tf 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successor to Strasburger, Fritz & Pfeiffer), 
IMPORTERS OF GERMAN, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 
BOHEMIAN GLASS & LAVA WARES, 


MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, Etc., Etc., 


394 Broadway, near Canal 8&t., N. Y. 
Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 

and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving, to supply 

the general demand, 825-50 


A Creat Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


\ ILL DISPOSE of One Hundred 

PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS of six 
first-class makers, including W ‘aters’, at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will 
take a small portion cash, and balance in monthly or 
quarterly installments. 











HORACE WATERS, 








UMBUG SQUELCHER, exposing all 

swindles and humbugs by mail or otherwise, 

by the author of the famous book, ‘Rogues and 

Kogueries of New York.’? Samples free by mail on 

receipt of only ten cents, by JESSE HANEY & CO,, 
119 Nassau Street, New York. 





MAGIC PHOTOGR a phe hg 
The greatest Wonder of the Age.—25 cents a 
package ; five assorted a for $1. Sent, post- 


e by W, C , 730 Broadway, New 
Yo e paid, y ’ tf 


| Buy or Order 
FRANK LESLIB’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER 


FOR THIS WEEK. 


| 





A Fashion Supplement and a Beau- 
| tiful Chromo-Lithographie Gift 

| Plate are Given with it, 
Ciratis. 


TT CONTAINS 


‘Opening Chapters of Two New Novels, 


| 


I. 


“A BRIDGE OF GLASS.” 


An Original Serial Story. 
By the Celebrated Novelist, 


FREDERICK W. ROBINSON, 


Author af “Anne Judge, Spinster,” “ Grana- 


mother’s Money,” etc., etc., 

Written expressly for the CHIMNEY CORNER by 
this Novelist—one of the most popular, unexcep- 
tionable and attractive writers of the day. His 
novels elicit universal commendation. The interest 
is unflagging, the situations dramatic, the tone all 
that the severest moralist can require. It will ap- 
pear in no other periodical, European or American. 


II. 


“THE SORCERER'S VICTIM,” 


A Most Exciting American Story, 


by an able and popular Novelist, that will be found 
of absorbing interest, founded on the abuses of Ani- 
mal Magnetism and the kindred mysteries of Nature, 
which really play a greater part in current events 
than the world thinks. 


A Chromo-Lithographic Gift Plate 


will be given with the three succeeding numbers, 

These will be the finest works of art ever given 
with any publication. They have been in prepara- 
tion for many months, and will be masterpieces in 
point of design and execution. 


THE FASHION SUPPLEMENT 


contains a fine and full selection of early Fall Styles. 
It is prepared with great care from material obtained 
by the latest steamers, and consultation with the great 
leaders of fashion in America. 

This will convince ‘every one that the CHIMNEY 
CORNER is superior to all other Weeklies in point of 
attraction. 





Terms, $4 a yesr. $1 for three months. Six 
copies for one year, $20, All subscriptions should be 


addressed, plainly, 


FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 





OYAL HAVANA 
LOTTERY OF CUBA, 
, ._ Conducted by the SPANISH GOY- 
> ERNMENT. $330,.000.in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
~ paid in Gold, and information fur- 
2 he all nished. Orderssolicited and prompt- 
ly filled. “The highest rates paid for Doubloons, ana 
all kinds of Goid and Silver; alse for all Government 
Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall St., N.Y. 











SPANISH 


inuserated Paper, 


pan the largest circulation, Published every Afteen 
Seceeee. $5 a year; single number, 25 cts, 
letters sho addressed) - 
*EL MUNDO NUEVO,” 587 Peart St, Bi. ¥. 








ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPE 





—_————-—-— 





CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANO-FORTES. 


THE BEST PIANOS, AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 
And upon the most favorable terms af payment. 


We invite the attention of ns intending to pur- 
to.our New Illustrated epg ne | ely. 
e 


chase 
ing full description of Styles and Prices, an 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
Send for a Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
l1 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


833-36 


WARD’S 
Argosy Cloth Face 


COLLARS. — 


PAPER LINED. 


These beautiful Collars are sold at same 














price as Paper Goods, are much finer, and 
will wear three times as long. etal 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 








.i— > 





+t 


RUSSIAN PRINCE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


This is the most stylish and newest Collar 
out—should be worn with the Bow under the 
Collar, as drawing. 








ROB ROY. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


aN 


LORD LORNE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar, 





THE YOUNG FRANCE. 
Argosy Cloth “Face Collar. 


LK 
SX 


eS 


THE PICCADILLY. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 





k for WARD’S ARGOSY CLOTH FACE 
COEBLARS, they are made in all the newest 


Btyles. : 
MANUFACTURED BY 


S. W. H. WARD, 
387 BROADWAY, 





| 


NEW YORK. i 


WESTERN BRANCH, | 
' 64 Randolph 8t., Chicago, Ill, 


NOW IS. THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
Nearly 200 Illustrations. 


ONCE A WEEE, 
THE LADIES’ OWN 
ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
With the present Number is GIVEN AWAY a Sup- 
plement, containing T1TZE PaGE and ConTENTs of the 
first twenty-six numbers, and a List of the En- 
gravings. 


PRICE : 








6 Cents a Number. or $2.50 ner Year. | 


’ 








LETTING THE CAT OUT. 


YAN 


4 


Pompous Host (willing to impress his guest with the antiquity of his wine-cellar)—“ Well, 
John, yow’re sure you got that out of the °48 bin ?” 
Joun—* Bad luck to me if I know what bin it is out uv, but here’s the jifty cents change 


the distillery-man giv me !” 





PRATEH’S ASTRAL OIL. 







TRADEMAR yee E 


‘Bint mV 
aes of the country. 


Oil House of CHAS. PRATT (Esiablished 1770), 108 Fulton St., N.Y. 





Never 


nausea as 


rausea. 


Nauseate 

The condition of a weak stomach was never yet improved by cathartic 
drugs. They merely increase the irritation, which it is all-important to allay. 
‘There is no preparation in existenc2 which so quickly and certainly relieves 


Send for Circular, containing testi- 








a Weak Stomach. 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


Its immediate effect is to soothe and refresh the uneasy organ, sts | 
vomiting, or the disposition to vomit, at once, and carries off without pain, | 
through the intestines, the morbid emetic matter which is the provocative ot 
A dose of the Aperient will always effectually “‘ settle the stomach”? 

after a night’s dissipation. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. o 





RAILROA 
B 


ONDS 


Whether you wish 
to buy or sell, _ 

write to No. 7 

Wall St., N. Y. 


CHARLES W. 
HASSLER 








Yo)  =3'4 
OOLE wy a S 


i1POWDER 


Is rapidly superseding all other preparations for pro- 
ducing Elegant, Sweet and Wholesome ROLLS, BIS- 
CUITS, BREAD, Buckwheat and other Griddle Cakes. 
Perfectly Pure and Reliable, and always ready for 
immediate use. The CHEAPEST Baking Powder in 
the WORLD, and it WILL KEEP ON LAND OR SEA, 
in any climate, yor years. , It is well adapted to the 
use $f Housekeepers, Miners, Mariners, Emigrants, 
etc., and is, in fact, in every respect, the BEST YEAST 
POWDER mad : ‘‘for the Kitchen, the Camp, the 
Galley.” 
SOLD BY GROVERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


Manufactured by DOOLEY & BROTHER, 


» 








69 New Street, New York City. ° 


THEA-NECTAR 
Is A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


with the Green Tea Flavor. War- | 
ranted to suit all tastes. For saie 
everywhere. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlantic 
Pacitic Tea Co,, 8 Church 
St., New York. P.O. Box 5506, 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


THIS IS NO HUMBUG! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS and STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you 
will receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 


future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
e. Address, W. FOX, P. O. Drawer 7 88, Ful- 


tonville, N, Y. 25-37-0 
FISHERMEN! 
a 
T'wines and Netting, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
0 &#@-Send for Price List. Baltimore, Md. 














aso 


825-37 





ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day) to sellthe 
celebrated. HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch (alike on both sides), and is 
Siu licensed. The best and cheapest family 
Sewing Machine in the market. Address, 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass.; 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago. Iil.; or St. Louis, Mo, \ 





PER MONTH... Our Agents are 


| FIRE DEPARTMENT SUPPLIZS OF 


i tf 


Scottron’s Adjustable 


Mirror. 

In which we can “‘ see our- 
Selves as others see us ’— 
front, side, and back views 
perfectly. Every en Mil- 

iner, Hair-dresser, Hatter, 
and Tailor should have them. 
Send for Circular, inclosin 
|} stamp. S. R. SCOTTRON, 
138 Elizabeth Street, N. Y. 
eow -0 











$65 making the above amount right along. 
Full Rate? circulars sent free. 
WELLS & CO., 432 Brocme St., N. Y. 


833-36-0 | §32-33 


FRED, J. MILLER, 


. DEALER, IN’ 





EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


65 Liberty Street, New York. 
Lae~ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE. LIST. 





BS’ WE GIVE IT AWAYII! 29 


BOOK OF WONDERS, 


Contains over 50 Splendid Illustrations, Rich, Rare. 
and Racy. , ‘Valuable Recipes” and Secrets worth 
l{nowing, &, Send_three cent stamp to pay postage. 
Address B. FOX & CO., Station “A,” New York City, 









7 
THE 


“NMITANSARD” 


Is the name by which we designate our clegant new 
shape and style 


LADD PATENT WATCH CASE, 


FOR AMERICAN MOVEMENTS, 


Yor sale by leading Jowclers throughout the United 
States, 


J. A. BROWN & C0,, 
11 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


It arrests } 


Absolute safety is guaranteed by using this Oil. Over 150,000: 
, families continue to burn it. 
@. monials from over 100 Firo Insurance Companies of New York, | 
leadin? scientific men, and the best class of consumers from all parts | 


| 
| 
| 


| is perfectly pure, and 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 















(Winrvndant 16, 1871. 








BALL, BLACK & CO,, 
664 and 567 Broadway, N. Y. 
Importers of 
DIAMONDS . 
Precious Stones. 


Manufacturers of . 





FINE JEWELRY. 


Best Quality of * 


DRILL CARBON 


« Always on Hand. 





| wnt MOLLER's 


“Cop ETvER OlF 





“SOF LATE YEARS IT HAS BECOME 
almost impossible to get any Cod Liver Oil 
that patients can digest, owing to the objectionable 
mode of procuring and preparing the livers. * * * 
MG6LLER, of Christiania, Norway, prepares an oil which 
every respect all that can be 
wished.”—Dr. L. A. Sayre, before Academy of Medi- 
cine. (See Medical Record, December, 1869, p. 447.) 








COMPLEXION by 


SAUTIFIES HE 
Removing Pimples and all other disagreeable 
disorders of the skin. Twenty-five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


B'! 





THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE « 
SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. * 

{ .Warranted for five years, 
wand the warranty indem- 
4 nified by a capital of half 

Ja million of dollars, 
HACENTS WANTED 
gin unoccupied territory. 
For particulars address 
wa Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 
2 Cleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 
Providence, R. I. ; 
delphia, Pa.; Bos. 
. ton, Mass. ; Pittsburg, 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Memphis tene-: Chicago, Iil.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Toledo,0.s; Albany,N.Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Rich. 
mond, Va.; Montgomery, Ala; New Orleans, La.; 


The New Wilson Under-Feed.. 
















BALLOU 


<= 


Galveston & Houston,Tex.; San Francisco, Cal.; or 


No. 707 BROAOWAY, NEW YOR 


“ERISTADO 





THE BEST 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Manufactory, 68 Maiden Lane. 
817-42-0-eOW 


“The wind is tempered to the shorn 
lamb,” otherwise the delicate organization of 
woman could never bear up under the severe trials 
which it is her lot toendure. As a means of sustain- 
ing her strength, and bringing her safely through the 
difficulties and dangers of which she is by nature the 
heiress, no medicine ever prescribed is comparable 
to DR. WALKER’S VEGETABLE VINEGAR BITTERS. In 
all derangements of the female system it restores 
regularity, and promotes pbysical vigor and mental 
repose. 0 


ARO 








WoOopDWARD’s 
NATIONAL 





Working Drawings, 
$12, post-paid. 


GEO. I. WOODWARD, 
Publisher, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue of all books 
on Architecture, Agriculture, 
11 Snorts and the Horse. 


AFETY”? IL 
t expt Safest 0! 
Ebel vg ever a ba Stands 
7 over re test ! We take regu- 
- id lar Kerosene oil, and by our new 
KNOWN process expel all impurities and 
explosive elements. Fire 
: Underwriters of N. Y. urgently 
. recommend our oil as a protec- 
tion to life and property. A lighted lamp may be up- 
set and broken without fear of explosion or fire. For 
sale by all grocers, druggists, etc., in the U.S. Extra 
inducements to dealers. Address DENsLOW & BusH, 
130 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 8 Custom H. St., Boston, Mass., 
34 S. Calvert St.. Baltimore, Md., 51 S. Water St., 
831-43 


Chicago, Ill., or Cleveland, 0. 
and all who contemplate 


B U L D E RS building, supplied with de- 


scriptive circular of “ Village Builder.”” Address, A. J. 
BICKNELL & CO,, Publishers, 27 Warren St., N. Y. 


JUST READY, 
THE 























'NEW NUMBER OF FRANK LESLIE'S 


BUDGET OF FUN. 


FULL OF BURLESQUE, RACY TALES, BON MOTS, 
and containing the 
ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE MONTH. 


The chief Cartoons, are: The Unhappy Patient, in 
which the City Hall Frauds are expo; and deicnded 
on prudential grounds ; The Cold in the Head-—nine 
Illustrations; ‘she Personas of the Day— Twelve 
iilustrations ; The Diflicult Problem of the Day ; or, 
Oakey Hall, of the Lotus Club, Add. up the Bills ; 
Taking an Account of Stock; ‘the Tammany Ring 
Driving the Aqueduct Team, cont: Lifelike Por- 
traits of Tweed, Sweeney, Belmont, Blodgett, Astor, 
and A, T, Stewart, besides numerous other cap:tai 
cuts of the day. B Illus’ \—6 illustrations, 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSMEN, 











